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POETRY. 


PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 
WITH EMBELLISHMENT? BY HERSELP. 


Not very young,—not very pretty, 
Not very dull—not very witty; 
I knew (by instinct) how to scold, 
And talk’d (untaught) at nine wonths 
In one short year, | learned at school, 
To speak by rote,—to look by rule; 
I found that all the ae 
A lady’s province is to please; 
Whate'er her motive, means, or plan, 
She must be charming,—if she can. ‘ 
I thought this hard, but could not doubt it, 
And 80, forthwith, I set about it; 
I studied bravely, day and night, 
To make such progress as I might, 
And, (at some cost of time and rest) 
I’m now “as charming” as the best! 
I judge by fashion,—not by reason, 
J only laugh in proper season, 
Whatever antics folly plays, 
I listen “with a face of praise:” 
If vice or meanness cross my path, 
I check the throb of scorn er wrath; 
By civil duiness sorely tried, 
I never yawn (except aside!) 
But play the fool with smiling ease, 

And by appearing pleased, I please! 
Sometimes, through hurry or mistake, 
And, now and then, for conscience’ sake, 

I tell the truth!—a social evil, 

A practice, neither safe nor civil, 

A rudeness, I am well aware, 

gross for well-bred nerves to beas. 
So half my beaux have taken fright, 
Give out that I can read and write, 

And call me * clever’’—out of spite. 

At home I caught (with grief l own) 

A useless learning,--worse than none,— 
I learned to think—a dangerous art, 
That mends the head, but sears the heart; 
Yet, when the thinking fit is o’er, 

I’m just as foolish as before, 

Seeking what mischief I may do, 

And drawing likenesses for you! 

I’m not a wit nor yet “a muse,”— 

I sport no blue (but in my shoes ;) _ 

I’m not “ accomplished,’’—nor a saint, 

I neither proselyte, nor paint, 

The “ Ologies” are past my reac} 

I read no Greek, and never preac 

But then, instead, at ules, 

I make good puddings—-and bad rhymes! 


I flirt in Lady ——’s style, 
Ican be constant—for a while,— 
Civil to rogues, tocoxcombs cool ; 
I shun a rogue, but dread a fool; 
With either if one has to do, 
The rogue’s the safer of the two! 
My age?—about some twenty-four, 
I may be less--I won’t be more; 
[cannot count,—it pleased the fates, 
I never could remember dates. 
I'm often gay, and sometimes sad; 
In temper, neither good nor bad, 
But, as you see, with tongue and pen, 
A little saucy now and then. 


Folks say that am pretty too, 
Perhaps they flatter me “a few:” 
Shall I refer the point to you? 
I toss my head with so much grace, 
You cannot choose but like my face; 
My figure’s good—iny ancle neat, 
Small hands, blue veins, and ‘aed feet! 
No money !—I despise the pelf, 
I ama fortune in myself! 

This sparkling gem is still unset, 
Good news for you—I'm single yet; 
My heart—but move me gentle here, 
For hearts, you know, are puzzling gear; 
Mine, if I haveone, is at best 
Only a riddle, like the rest! 


SELECT TALES. 


SKETCH FROM ‘THE DIARY OF A POET. 
Copied by permission. 

Although no believer in astrology, 1 am some- 
times inclined to think that certain men are born 
under a lucky star,and others under a malignant one. 
If so, I belong to the latter class. A hateful planet 
has shed down its dark influence upon me, or some 
fiend delights to thwart my wishes. So convinced 
am I of this, that I have ceased to expect the favour 
of fortune, who discovers her hatred towards me in 
so many instances; and when any incident occurs ¢al- 
culated at first sight to give me pleasure, I am so used 
to the old tricks of the goddess, misealled blind, that 
upon it only as a misfortune, mocking me under 
the mask ofa blessing. Ever since I first begar, to 
note the circumstance of this poor fantastic world, I 
could poconsra sit: while the barks of others were 
floating gayly, banners flying and music playing, vith 
prosperous breezes and a favourable tide, I, a sad, 
neglected, solitary creature, have rowed my litle 
boat against the current. My affections are dep, 
but no one loves me. My pride is high and haugity, 
but is continually mortified. Nature hascreatedme 
with an ardent thirst for admiration and fame, but 
has made me totally destitute of the means of acqtir- 

ing either. My heart sometimes swells in my bo- 
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som with the bitterness of despair, and’I exclaim 
with the unhappy Dane, ‘‘ What should such fellows 
as I do crawling between heaven and earth!” There 
have been beings who understood me, in whose love 
I was blessed, in whose society 1 was happy; but my 
dreadful destiny gave them only that I might con- 
ceive the bliss of which I am capable, and feel more 
acutely the anguish I am doomed to suffer; for even 
those few, the light, the talented, the gay, greet me 
no longer among the careless multitude who throng 
the surface of the globe regardless of my fate. 
“Monday. Last night 1 wandered forth alone, as 
usual. My feelings were melancholy and led me to- 
wards the place of sepultare. How the tumult of 
of worldly passion is hushed among these quiet and 
pleasant graves. With what a sad beauty the rosy 
sunset-beams lighted up the mournful spot. The 
stir and din of the distant city were stilled. 1 re- 
membered the times that were gone. Where were 
they whom I loved, with their bright faces and en-. 
dearing words? Alas! alas! they were here—at my 
feet—yet they knew me not. ‘The tenderness of a 
child was in my soul, and I hid my face. Then the 
sun went down and shadows were around me, the 
stars beamed brilliantly out, one after another, along 
the deep summer heavens, and the moon trembled 
in the river. A pensive smile softened all the fea- 
tures of surrounding nature. ‘The dewy flowerscurl- 
ed up their perfume-breathing leaves. I lingered in 
the deserted grove whose silence was unbroken even 
by the voice of birds. ‘lhe pale queen of heaven 
gleamed down through the outspreading branches, 
and sprinkled the turf with touches of silver light. 
Child of mirth and fashion, who fliest the solitude 
of her home, and findest only in the 
dazzling crowd, at such an enchanted hour as this, 
hither bend your steps—here pausé above the graves 
of the newly dead whom you have loved, and learn 
what it is to be alone—utterly alone. 

Thursday. What am I made for? I have not 
the strength of the clown, nor the skill of the artist. 
I cannot guide the affairs of others nor my own. I 
cannot even control the rapid current of my own 
thoughts and feelings. Wretchedness has been in 
my heart. Fate seems forever presenting the cup 
of happiness to my lips that | may see it dashed to 
the earth. Around me are spreading paths of sum- 
mer beauty whichI cannot pursue. A cold feeling, 
like adagger, isin my soul. Surely this poor over- 
loaded existence is a burthen I would gladly lay down. 

Saturday. Why has nature placed that mysterious 
power of consciousness—my soul—in a mean, dimin- 
utive form? Whyhas she shaped my features in a 
repulsive mould, given me a harsh voice, and no 
‘hon of expressing my sentiments? I can feel, but 

cannot speak. What buruing and thrilling impres- 
sions, secenesand events make on me? , They sweep 
across my soul as a hand flung over a fine instru- 
ment, or the wind playing among the chords of the 
Eolian harp. The expression of a radiant face— 
the shadowless irrepressible gayety of childhood, un- 
conscious of the future—the contemplation ofa fine 
scene in nature—poetry, eloquenee, music. Could 
1 but give utterance to the feelings they awaken— 
but my lips are sealed—the voice of my spirit dies 
away unanswered in the dark and silent chamber of 
my own thoughts. My soul yearns for another ex- 
a I have nothing to do—nothing to hope in 

is, 

Monday. I saw to-day an eagle confined in a cage. 
Magnificent wanderer of the trackless heaven! How 
proudly he has breasted the gale and floated in the 
blue expanse among his saow capped mountains.— 
Now his rufiled plumage was soiled—his useless. 
Wings drooped. Yet how haughty his gaze--how 
still, and stern, and lonely his spirit seemed. I al- 
most cowered beneath his kingly glance. How grand 
in himself—how much more so when regarded as an 
emblem of man. 

Friday. Nature’s most exquisite charm is her 
simplicity. From the unutterably vast machinery of 
the universe to the bursting forth of a morning flow- 
er, for the first time eepponing in the light and 
bending beneath the heavy dew, she is all simplicity. 
She is never the same, and her changes are made 
with the facility of thought. Thisafternoon brought 
a storm of thunder and lightning. Surrounded by 


broke gradually in upon the deep rieh repose of the 
air and the valley. ‘The banks of the snowy white 
clouds which had been piled up gorgeously in the 
distant horizon, blackened the whole heaven and de- 
luged the earth. Then the sun streamed through the 
broken masses, and half the sky displayed the softest 
azure. The deep vale—the groupings of the rich 

lant oaks—the sloping meadows of verdure were 
illumined with a rejoicing beauty. The watery 
branches glittered as the rays struck through their 
heavy foliage, lighting up the dimly seen recesses 
of the solitary forest; the warbling of birds burst 
forth around me, the low of the distant cattle blended 


with the dashing of a brook, which, swollen by the 
rain, inundated its grassy banks and poured its dreary 


ing amd rapid flood over a ledge of broken rocks; and, 
as the exhausted clouds were driven lightly by the 
Berde wind across the blue heaven, the broad rain- 

w suddenly reared its arch—the fairy wonder of 
the heavens. How inexpressibly beautiful are all 
these to me; and yet being purely physical and unin- 
formed by the mysteries of though and feeling, how 
immeasurably inferior they are, in the philosophic 
eye, to the forms of life, and especially the human 
form in its fairest semblance--beautitul children. 
My affection for women is checked by the conviction 
that I am hideous in their eyes. The gay, the grace- 
ful, the accomplished win their smiles. 1 droop be- 
neath their observing glances. But children, un- 
taught in the sophistries and passions of maturity, do 
hnot perceive these distinctions. They return your 
love instinctively, and they have not learned to check 
their instincts, 

Monday. have blamed myself for suffering so 
much regret that nature has branded me with a dull 
and hateful aspect—that she has denied me all the 
attractions and graces, both of person, manner, and 
mind, which please in other men. ‘his feeling I 
have ascribed to vanity, but unjustly. My regret is 
natural, and is founded on my affections. It is not 
that I crave to be admired, but to beloved. I never 
felt the malignity of fate in this more sensibly than 
ey: t sprung from the idlest dream—but I 

ave forgotten to observe that, for the last several 
months, driven into solitude and at a loss for every 
recreation, I had with fear and trembling flung toge- 
ther some loose verses, which, before I was aware, 
had accumulated to a great number. One morning 
I missed them, and thought of them no more. Ca- 
roline—why do | pause at that name! What feeling 
of disappointment comes over me with its chilling 
shadow. Surely our pathslie far asunder. Among the 
stanzas missing were afew addressed to her, although 
never intended for her eye. ‘The consciousness of my 
personal defectshave rendered my manner cold, espe- 
cially towards femalesin whom I find myself at all in- 
terested, for I am sensitive to ridicule to a degree 
that has embittered my life. In the stanzas alluded 
to, | had endeavored to define the thoughts which her 
presence aroused in my mind. What could I have in 
common With her in this existence? We are differ- 
ent beings. Nature has exhausted her art in shaping 
the beauties of her person—in framing the structure 
of her clear mind—her fond and endearing disposi- 
tion. Yet she is unconscivus that her every motion 
presents a picture which a master painter would seize 
as a treasure; display it to posterity, and be immor- 
tal. Whata perfect symmetry dwellsin her form. 
What a full, soft and Hebe loveliness—a creature of 
light, joy, and fascination—courted by all—while 1 
move only to shock the sight; speak but to affright 
the ear; a detestable, wretched, misformed, forgot- 
ten outcast—with nature’s displeasure marked on my 
countenance, I shrink from observation, and hide 
my head from the light. Therefore have I grown 
up in solitude, and have chosen the bee, the bird and 
the forest trees for my companions. 

Tuesday. What fatal chance flings me into the 
society of this bewitching girl. Is it possible that— 
or is fate but framing for me a new disappointment, 
of more refined cruelty than all others? What means 
the kindness of her manner—dare I?—but alas! no. 
She pities me—she never dreams of love. It is the 
entire impossibility of such a thing that suffers her 
to speak tome in the unguarded manner of her own 
gentle nature, even as she would caress a dog. We 
walked yesterday in company with several merry 
friends, she the lightest of all. Yet once, unobsery- 
ed by the rest, she plucked a wild rose, that peeped 
brightly out from the green tangled bushes, and 
placed it in my hand. Hope filled. my soul for 
moment, but for a moment only. Stung with the 
thought of my own weakness, with the consciousness 
of my own unworthiness, I tore the floweret, and 
scattered its leaves on the ground. She rested her 
eyes On me with an expression which I felt trem- 
blingly to the very core of my heart. Then her man- 
ner grew as cold as my own, and I could not catch 
her eye again. 

Wednesday. After a week of separation I met her 
yesterday. We were both cold and civil. What 
cuts the soul more keenly than a look of contempt 


romantic and picturesque scenery, 1 watched it as it 4from one we love? Unable longer to endure it, I 


seized a moment of solitude, and wrote a few hur- 
ried lines. pearson | were around us—the careless 
and the happy—to whom life was all sunshine. Ac- 
cident brought us again together, and alone, and 1 
placed in her hand what I had written. She took it— 
grew pale, then crimson—then returned the paper. 

You have no other answer?” 

None.” 

*¢ Then I may burn this?” 

** You may.” 

*¢ You hate me?” She was silent. 

*] will never see you again—farewell.” She 
grew yet paler. 2 

*« Caroline, dear Caroline, will you drive me from 
you for ever?” 


‘**T am not the mistress of my actions.” 
** But if you were, might 1 hope that—”’ 
She looked up, when a party, full of noisy mirth, 
were heard in the hall, all I found myself alone.’” 
* 


Twenty years after the date of the foregoing I was 
a traveller in a foreign country, under the most favor- 
able auspices. Among the celebrated persons whom 
1 was curious to behold, and to whom I had procur- 
ed letters, was a poet, with whose verses the world 
is familiar, for they have shed a lustre around his 
name. By a peculiar train of cireumstanees, I acquir- 
ed his most familiar friendship. His dwelling was 
such as a poet would select, and the spirit of the gift- 
ed possessor was visible in all its decorations. 
Among the rarest of these was his wife; a lady whose 
charms time seemed to have softened, not destroyed. 
Their conversations were full of instructive matter, 
to which I listened with much pleasure, and in which 
I mingled only as an inquirer and a pupil. 

Among other subjects, we once discussed the nature 
of a poet. Such an interesting theme animated me 
to speak more than was my custom, for I am just 
sufficiently a poet myself to admire the works of ge- 
nius. 

** Poetry,” said I, ‘‘is the loftiest gift of heaven. 
It hallows its possessor and makes him happy.” 

‘** The fame of his productions pleases him,” said 
my friend, “and endows him with worldly advantages, 
but the feeling itself isno compensation for mistor- 
tune.” 

** It would be a curious subject of inquiry,” said I, 
**to suppose one gifted with all the elements of poet- 
ry, yet unconscious of his own power, divested of the 
favors of fortune, and entirely unknown to the world 
—with perceptions he could not explain—affections 
not appreciated by others. ‘There must be such men, 
and probably many of them passto their graves un- 
noticed.” 

‘*That is not the case with all, however,” said the 
wife, with an arch smile, ‘‘asI have read among some 
of the early manuscripts of my husband, a very sage 
disquisition upon the subject, which you would searce- 
ly deem consistent with his present goodly condition, 
both in mind, person and estate.” 

** Among al! the blessings with which fate has en- 
dowed my dear Caroline,” said the poet, ‘‘the most 
valuable of female accomplishments, that of talking, 
you see, has not been omitted. But since she has been 
a tell-tale, I will revenge myself by giving you a pe- 
rusal of the manuscript.” 


‘The lady blushed and looked a little alarmed—the 
good-natured and contented author enjoyed her con- 
fusion, and placing in my hand a manuscript volume 
which bore many marks, both of carelessness and 
time, I perused the sketch given above. It appears 
that the stanzas he alluded to ware taken from him, 
and published by a familiar friend, and immediately 
laid the foundation for the brilliant fame he has since 
acquired. His person, although he was by no means 
a handsome man, when rendered interesting by a 
very striking genius, does not seem to have been so 
ow een disagreeable in the eyes of the lady, who 
ias made him a very affectionate wife and delightful 
companion, although without that immeasprable su- 
petority with which the fervour of a poetical fancy 
vad investedher.—V. Y. Mirror. 


Most Excellent Story of a Sultan.—The following 
capital joke has been before the public for a week or 
two, but as we have an addition to make to it, it will 
bear reprinting. —A modern traveller inform us, that 
the band of an English ambassador at Constantinople 
once performed a concert for the entertainment of the 
Sultan and his Court. At the conclusion it wasasked, 
which of the pieces he preferred. He replied, the first, 
which was accordingly recommenced, but imme- 
peony sonped, for the Sultan said it was not the right 
one. ‘I'wenty others were tried with as little success, 
until at length the band, almost in despair of disco- 
vering the favourite air, began tuning their instru- 
ments, when his Highness instantly started up, and 
exclaimed, ** Jnshallah! Heaven be praised, that is 
it!”? The Harmonicon in quoting this story, says, “The 
Turkish Prinee may be excused, when it is known 
that at the commemoration of Handel, in 1784, Dr. 
Burney thought the mere tuning of that host of in- 
struments more gratifying than the ordin perfor- 
mances to which he had been accustomed.” —We 
can readily believe this; but it is the gradual droop- 
ing of the instruments into tune, not the diseord it- 
self, which was so delightful to Dr. Burney’s ear. 
The Sultan, however, very probably was pleased on 
another account—the want of a musical ear, a fail- 
ing which is not very singular amongst men of great 
note. One of the first political characters now living 
is remarkable for hisabhorrence of music, or, rather, 
of all musical instruments but one—the drum; and 
for this his taste is so peculiar, that like the Sultan 
and the discordant notes, he would, if he could, 
‘¢have a band, all drums.”” When abroad asa mili- 


tary eommander, he was sometimes placed at the 
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head of a file of men, preceded by a drum and a fife. | 
Bearing with the music of the fife as long as possible, 

he would at Jast grow desperate, and, turning round 

to the fifer, would exclaim in a voice of thunder, — 

<¢ D—n your eyes, get home with that d——n squeak- 

er, you'll drive me mad;” and then speaking to the 

drummer in a softened tone would conclude:—‘* Go 
on with that instrument (the dram;) that’s a fine in- 
strument. Goon with it, my boy.” 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
PUT UP THY GIFTS.—syY JAMEs F. ROGERS, 
up thy gifts, thou gentle one, 
I ask no tokens of thee now; 
For bright as shines Aurora’s sun, 
Our star of hope and love will glow— 
And I, though from thee far away, 
Would own no pledge, no fair bequest, 
Save that which through each absent day, 
Still strengthens in the human breast. 
‘Put up thy gifts—there is no gem 
That views with memory’s matchless power, 
The jasper and the diadem, 
Are worthless in this parting hour; 
And that which needs a baser thing, 
In distant lands, to prove it dear— 
-Can never one bright pleasure bring 
To me or thee, when doubt is near. 


‘Put up the ring, thou lovely girl, 

I would not take these gifts of thine; 
The bright lock from thy raven curl, 

And diamonds which so richly shine, 
Would only sadden many an hour, 

And each would seem a needless token— 
Like dew that weighs upon the flower, 

Till that which bends may soon be broken. 


‘We'll have a star—our favourite light, 
That sparkles in the evening sky, 
‘Which often hath beguiled the sight, 
Whilst there it rose so pure and high; 
And these our warmest thoughts can meet, 
Though mountains pile themselves between, 
And ocean spreads its watery sheet, 
Yon fair memento will be seen. 


Put up thy gifts—ay, put them up, 

And deem not memory treacherous yet— 
The full, the bright, the sparkling cup, 

Hath filled with pleasure since we met; 
And if it needs a token now, 

Choose not the grosser things of earth—_. 
The heart will be itself, although 

A thousand gems may shine in mirth. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
TALES BY THE WAY-SIDE: or, THE romANCcE 
OF REAL LIFE. 

It was a beautiful evening, in the month of Octo- 
ber, that a large party of emigrants arrived on the 
banks of the Oconee, in Georgia, and prepared to 
encamp for the night. Judging from their number, 
this band of adventurers must have been composed of 
several families; and from the completeness,and even 
luxury, of their equipment, other cause than poverty 
had driven them from their native land. It was a 
bustling and a cheerful scene. One part of the at- 
tending crowd of negro slaves was occupied in rais- 
ing the tents; another loosened the weary horses, and 
spread before them their evening’s repast; while.a 
third, and the merriest party, kindled large fires, 
and unlading the baggage wagons, made preparation 
for supper. Somewhat apart from this busy throng 
a carpet was spread beneath the trees, and on this, 
pillowed with cushions, lay several females. Their 
fathers and husbands grouped around, and children 
of many ages played among them. 

<¢ What,” said a fine looking old gentleman, with 

_ silver hair; ‘* what amusement can we devise for the 
pemaining evening of our journey? Our travelling 
volumes are all read, and Juliais tired of sketching, 
and Eugenia has exhausted her whole store of songs, 


and we have, one and all, admired the beauties of 
nature until there is nothing more to be said on the 


subject.” 
“Nor felt?” asked a young girl who sat near him. 


«¢ With this beautiful sky over us, and these soft quently adopted by him. The bliss of childhood has 
winds—more like May than October—and yonder | often been descanted on—assuredly 
superb woodland—my dear sir! look at those oaks, 
with their veils of long gray moss, waving in the} Joy; 


| for the record of his follies and his misfortunes; but 


the queenlike magnolia—smell this branch of myr- | 
tle—and look at the crimson gold of these flowers I 
have gathered! What can -you desire more? Is not 
every sense filled with its own proper delight?” 
‘Stay, Eugenia, to-morrow evening you will long 
for amusement as much as the least romantic of us 
all: yonder bit of woodland—or hammock, as you 
must call it now—is the last we shall see, till we are 
near our abiding place, and we have still twelve, 
weary days’ travel. Twelve days through gloomy 
pine barrens, where every mile is so strictly like that 
preceding it, that you cannot believe yourself pro- 
gressing.” 

‘¢ Qdious! horrible!” said the girl. ‘My dear 
friend, devise something speedily to pass the time, 
less we die of anticipated tedium vitz.” 

Others now joined in the conversation, and a little 
girl, who had been reading Marmontel’s Tales, pro- 
posed that each evening some one of the party should 
relate the history of his life. 

<¢ Of the happiest period, as in Les Veilles, or the 
-most interesting shall it be, Julia,” cried the laugh+ 
ing Eugenia, with an arch look at her cousin. 
‘‘Neither,” replied Julia, blushing, ‘‘if I have a 
voice in this matter. I believe there is no passage 
either in your life or mine, dear Eugenia, that would 
make a very brilliant figure in romance; you are too 
young, and my days have passed too tranquilly and 
happily for me to make any pretension to the cha- 
racter of a heroine. Letus rather,” continued she, 
‘“acree to relate each a story, whether our own, or 
that of another, shall be discretionary; we will only 
insist there shall be no fiction introduced. I have 
often thought that there is as much truly romantic 
incident in real life, as the wildest imagination could 
invent.” 

All aceeded to this proposal, and old Mr. Elmour 
(the first speaker) was called on, unanimously, to 
begin. 

“ Dear Mr. Elmour,” cried Eugenia, ‘‘tell us no 
story but your own; you have related to me many of 
your adventures in foreign lands, many charming and 
interesting things; but I long to hear something of 
your early days, and especially why you, who must 
have been so handsome and so charming, and always 
so affectionate, should have remained unmarried. 
Were you never in love, dear sir? tell us all about 
it.”? And she seated herself by his side, and fixed 
her bright eyes eagerly on his countenance. 
Proudly and fondly the old man bent over her, and 
stroked back the shining locks that hung over her 
brow, before he replied. ‘* You know not yet, my 
child, that to ask the history of a man’s life, is to ask 


you shall have your wish. In old age the remem- 
brances of youth are dreamlike; our remorse and 
our grief for the errors of these long past days, are 
alike stripped of their poignancy; and the most agi- 
tating events of our lives may be recalled with as 
little emotion as if the actors, or the sufferers, were 
other than ourselves.” | 


THE STORY OF AN OLD BACHELOR. 
‘“‘ A prouder spirit lost not Heaven!” 


I was born of the first families in Virginia, and at 
the period of my birth my father was among the 
wealthiest in that then wealthy country. I have an 
indistinct recollection of my parents, and of the great 
care and tenderness they Javished on me; but at five 
years old, [found myself an orphan. My father had 
engaged deeply in speculation, and he became a 
bankrupt. is character was impeached—God 
knows with what jastice—but within a few days after 
the final exposure of his ruin he was found dead, 
and appearances gave rise to a report that he had 
hastened his end by poison, However this may be, 
my mother did not long survive the withering of her 
earthly hopes. A few months saw her laid beside 
her husband, and myself, yet an infant, cast upon the 
tender mercies of the world, with no other inheri- 
tance than a dishonoured name. Never was orphan 
more utterly destitute. My mother was an English 
woman, and from some circumstances unnecessary 
to relate, no intereourse between herself and her 
family had subsisted during many years. My father 
left an only brother, as unlike him as possible. This 
man had refused to see my mother in her affliction, 
and showed no inclination, at her death, to take 
charge of me; but something was said of placing me 
in an asylum then existing for the sup of indi- 
gent children—his pride kindled, and I was conse- 


been de by those whose 
experience differed widely from mine. From the 
time that I entered my uncle’s house, I was alike un- 
and unloved. My wants were often neglected, 


joys or sorrows; daily and hourly I was the subject 


of contempt, reproach and bitter injustice; yet, amid 
all this, I grew up hardy, bold, and upright—scorn- 
ing falsehood, proud of)my power of endurance, and 
imperturbable in ‘self-confidence. It may seem 
strange that such effects should have been produced 
by a system so calculated to crush the spirit; but there 
are some spirits that cannot be crushed,and mine was 
of that order. The very feeling that I was alone in 
the world, taught me to rely on my own strength; 
from the injustice of others I learned to look to my 
conscience only for blame or approval. My ideas of 
right and wrong were very imperfect; but once 
formed, I was immoyeable in them, and utterly indif- 
ferent to the opinion Of all the world. At twelve 
years old my character was as much developed as in 
most boysitisateighteen. A strange sort of savage 
I must have been—grave and reserved, without being 
shy; unmannered, yet totally free from diffidence; 
ignorant in all knowledge proper to my age, yet re- 
flective and principled far beyond my years. I believe 
my feelings and passions were naturally violent, and 
the process which tamed these down in early child- 
hood, created in their place a cold pride, and stern 
obstinacy, which in manhood were squire fea- 
tures in my character. How much of the misfortune 
of my life may be ascribed to these traits! 

At twelve I was sent to a public sehool, and ambi- 
tion became my ruling passion, I sprang rapidly 
forward in my studies, leaving behind all competi- 
tion. How happily passed those years!—What a 
change from my gloomy home, and the neglect and 
tyranny of my uncle, to social intercourse and the 
pleasures of well earned praise!—The happiness 1 
enjoyed had its usual effect in softening the charac- 
ter; but although, in some measure, as it were, hu- 
manized, my faults were of too deep root to be thus 
eradicated. My companions held me in much re- 
spect, and I formed many intimacies among them; 
but it was observable that these were not of long 
duration. In truth, I was a suspicious and exacting 
friend. Besides the scarcely remembered endear- 
ments of my parents, I bad known nothing of affec- 
tion, and my ideas of friendship were extravagantly 
exalted. Romantic fecling of any sort usually ends 
in disgust, andit wassowithme. I had no patience 
for the faults of my friends; no forbearance to their 
weaknesses, and on the slightest failure of considera- 
tion for myself—the least appearance of injustice— 
the pride of my heart arose, and I cast them from 
me. As I became well known, my popularity de- 
creased; my young companions, even while they 
loved my society, spurned any approach to intimacy 
with one whose friendship had been proved a yoke, 
grievous to bear, and always in the end rudely 
broken. When I left school for college, my friends 
were few in number; but they were firm and faith- 
ful—tried as the silver that is seven times cast into 
the furnaceyjand like that—pure. Foremost among 
them was your father, my dear Eugenia!—He was 
some years younger than myself, and the most amia- 
ble of beings. ‘There was between us exactly that 
apposition of character, and unity in sentiment and 
opinion, which has been said, by a celebrated writer, 
to be essential to perfect friendship. Dearly and 
truly I loved him, and well has my affection been 
requited. When the bright dreams of later times 
had faded into darkness—when the ray that illumined 
my life, briefly as beautifully, was for ever with- 
drawn, and I felt myself a blighted and desolate be- 
ing on earth—to his friendship I owed the only con- 
solation my heart could not revoltfrom. ‘Toit, next 


‘to religion, I am indebted for the tranquil enjoyment 


of my declining years. But to return to my story. 
I was now entering upon an important era ot life. I 
was sent to college, I was to choose my profession, 
to associate with, and to be considered (what I had 
long felt myself) a man. I was soon deeply im- 
mersed in the study of law. This is usually con- 
sidered the driest of all pursuits, but to me it was 
far otherwise. To my profession I looked as the 
means of freeing myself from a dependance every 
year insupportable, and with this object in view, no- 
thing could weary, nothing could daunt me; all the 
faculties of my mind were bent to this one point, and 
with an energy resembling passion. It was little 
wonderful, then, if my success procured me a bril- 
liant reputation in college and in the adjacent town 
of ——, After atime I found myself much attended 
to; my society was sought by all the most important 
families of the place; though I rarely accepted invita- 
tions; when I did, I was received with a distinetion 
doubly gratifying to my sensitive pride. There was 
one circumstance, which doubtless operated to in- 
crease my importance in public estimation; my uncle 
was childless, and I was naturally looked on as his 
heir. What his real intentions, in this respect, 
were, I knew not—TI cared not to know; but I had 
made a vow to my own soul, that, from the moment 
I should enter the world, I would owe nothing to his 
bounty. Deeply and bitterly did I feel the obliga- 
tions under which I lay already. Obligation from 
those we love not—pecuniary obligation from one to 
whom we owe no accompanying debt of kindness and 
affection—is the most galling bond that ever proud 
spirit groaned under. 10 throw it off for the future, 
was the one engrossing desire of my heart; to be able 
to repay the benefit already received, my most fer- 
vent prayer. Little as I loved my uncle, I would 
have aid downmmy life for him, and thought it well 
bestowed. I felt as if the consciousness, though in 
the last moment of my existence, that J him 
wn would overpay the waste of a life. 

At this time there resided in W———d a widow 


tifal daughters. Her house wasthe resort of gayety 
and fashion—and, in an evil hour, I was carried by 
the current into her circle. Mrs. Walton was one 
of the most striking women I have ever met with: her 

rson and manners would have well beseemed an 
imperial throne; but God forbid! that such cold self- 
ishness and immeasurable pride, should ever be 
united with extensive power!—I little thought, when, 
in untutaged admiration, I first looked on her majes- 
tic features, and met the glance of her cold, yet 
seeming gracious eye, of the influence this woman 
was to exercise over my fate. Malignant influence! 
which might have been overcome, had not the evil 
of my own nature aided her. 

Elizabeth and Emilia Walton were reigning belles 
of the day—both beautiful, both fascinating—but in 
a different manner. Emilia was a faultless beauty— 
gay as a bird, intelligent and spirited; her blue eyes 

ashed with animation, and there Was a joyousness in 
her whole countenance, that spread itself, like sun- 
shine, upon all who approached her. A softer and 
gentler being was my beloved Elizabeth! beautiful 
she was—but something better, dearer, than even 
beauty, lay in the expression of her face. In what 
this charm consisted none could tell; not even J, who 
most strongly felt fascination, Ovyér the lustre of 
her dark eyes was cast a shade of languor—I had 
almost said melancholy, but it was not that, for her 
young fair brow was unruffied in its serenity. Her 
mouth was exquisite, and a deep dimple in one cheek 
gave an unequalled witchery to her smiles, It is vain 
to describe—I cannot paint her to you. When I 
first looked on her, it was with the feeling that I be- 
held a creature dorn to love and to be loved. 1 was 
not dazzled—it was not admiration I felt; but a ten- 
derness such as rises spontaneously in the heart for 
helpless loneliness of infancy. Fair, gentle crea- 
ture! the first blossoms of spring were better fitted 
to meet the north wind, than thon to endure the 
blasts of adversity, or the fiery breath of worldly pas- 
sion!—But let me not anticipate—We met fre- 
quently, and I soon loved her with all the hoarded 
tenderness of my soul. Those who have known a 
mother’s love, and have grown up amid the cherish- 
ing kindness of near and dear relations, can form no 
idea of the engrossing nature of my affeotion. She 
was all to me, and she loved me!—oh God! the ra 
ture of that moment, when my pent up passion had 
burst forth in words; and when, with hand in mine, 
I bent over her, and caught the faltering, half 
breathed accents, that made me the happiest, the 
most elate of mortals!—Her hand trembled, yet 
withdrew not from the burning kisses I imprinted 
on it; her soft eyes were raised for one instant to 


; mine, and then cast down, while the glow that man- 


tled her cheek, and mounted even to her fair brow, 
spoke less of embarrassment than the agitation of 
happiness, While I looked on her, the clouds that 
had overshadowed my life passed away as mist be- 
fore the sun. I was no longeran orphan; all affections, 
all ties, seemed to have blended their sweetness for 
me in this one; and the sky above me looked brilliant 
as when spanned by the evening rainbow, and the 
earth, glorious as when beneath that bow, it glitters 
through the last drops of a thunder shower. 

Mouths of happiness succeeded. We were all the 
world to each other; and never did one suspicious 
thought, one cold or careless look, disturb the sweet- 
ness of our intercourse. With any other woman than 
Elizabeth I should not have passed the days of court- 
ship and engagement so smoothly; for,as I have said 
I was of a haughty and exacting temper, and where 
I loved most, these dispositions were most liable to 
be called forth; any appearance of coquetry or the 
vanity of conquest, any levity or inconsistency of 
mood, even the desire of general admiration—so na- 
tural and so pardonable to youthful beauty—would 
have shocked and irritated—perhaps, if often recur- 
ring—alienated me. But Elizabeth was a pure and 
single hearted being. There was too much tender- 
ness in her nature for vanity, and her romantic and 
imaginative cast of character forbade that trifling 
which most women, in the same circumstances, find 
it amusing to practise. She had given her heart to 
me, and it was without reserve; above concealment, 
she did not endeavour, she did not wish to bide any 
part of that affection, which she saw formed the 
charm of my existence; and to me—unworthy as I 
was!—she devoted the whole treasure of her soul 
with an enthusiasm that made all other pleasures 
vapid, all other oLjects worthless in her eyes. Our 
engagement had subsisted some time before I sus- 
pected that Elizabeth’s mother was still ignorant of 
it. I had said nothing to her, beeause I knew that 
my circumstances would not yet permit me to think 
of marriage, and it appeared to me that when I could 
claim my affianced bride, it would be time enough 
to mention the subject to so unapproachable a la 
as | had long felt Mrs. Walton tobe. To Elizab 
I lad, with strict integrity, disclosed every circum- 
staice of my situation. She wept while I spoke, but 
approved the resolution I had taken with respeet to 
my uncle. ‘{ will not claim your hand, dearest!” 
I stid, “ until my own exertions have enabled me to 
plae you in the rank you are born to, and of which 
yotare the ornament. We are both very young; and 
trusting in your faith, I shall have such an incentive 
as would make a man soon hew his way through even 
.aragher world than this!” She smiled, sighed, 
and seemed to acquiesce in all my plans. 

When I first discovered that she had concealed 
fran her mother our engagement, I was shocked and 
didurbed; taking it for granted that Mrs. Walton 
wa fally acquainted with my circumstances, I had 


wind lighter than gossamer at the mournful cypress, 


my wishes always; none sympathized in my ebildish 


lady of family and fortune, the mother of two heau- 


cossidered her unchanged manner as tacit approval; 
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but, little as I was versed in the ways of the world, 
I could not but feel, that, by such a woman, I was 
likely to be regarded with very different eyes, when 
presented to her as an adventurer, relying solely on 
my Own courage and talents, from those with which 
she looked on me as the heir of large and wealthy 
estates. I felt also that the reason must have been 
strong, which could have prompted one of Eliza- 
beth’s open nature to such concealment. When I 
questioned her she wept bitterly, and confessed that 
she feared her mother’s anger; that she was assured an 
avowal of our engagements, and of my real circum- 
stances, would lead to an immediate separation, and 
*¢ that, (said she, in great agitation,) I feel 1 could 
not bear.”-—** [ thought,” she continued, ‘‘ that the 
thing might remain secret; your talents insure you, 
ina few years,the possession of that wealth and con- 
sideration in the world, which to me are as dust in 
the balance, but to my mother of so high value; and 
then we might tell her all. Painful, indeed, this 
species of deception to me, but I thought it best for 
my mother, as well as for ourselves, to say nothing. 
My sister Emilia, from whom I never hide a thought, 
joins in approving my silence.” _ 

In the course of our conversation, I drew from 
Elizabeth enough to convince me that Mrs. Wal- 
ton was a proud, cold hearted, selfish woman, who 
would not scruple to sacrifice her daughter to her 
own views of worldly aggrandizement, and that my 
pretensions would be most unscrupulously scanned 
and trampled on. My indignation was at its height; 
the idea of farther deception or concealment I could 
not brook; I longed to brave her utmost anger, to 
east back her scorn, and to show that my happiness 
was in no degree dependant on her pleasure:—but 
Elizabeth, my gentle Elizabeth! was she fitted to 
abide this storm? could [ expose her timid nature to 
such a perseeution’—As these thoughts hurried 
through my mind, passion became too strong for rea- 
son. ** Hear me, Elizabeth,” I said, ** I am indeed 
poor in all the goods of this world—but I have a 
strong arm and a bold heart, which cannot be taken 
from me; trust yourself to them, my beloved! trust 
me implicitly, and be mine without farther delay! 
You know the time of my stay here is nearly expired; 
that I must go elsewhere to seek the place of my fu- 
ture career; God knows with what bitterness I have 
always thought of our separation, but now I cannot 
leave you! Do not hesitate, dearest Elizabeth! what 
duty do you, can you owe to one who would trample 
over both our hearts to the attainment of her own 
unhallowed objects!” 

Elizabeth looked very pale, and made no answer; 
while I continued to pour forth my wild and passion- 
ate entreaties:—at length she interrupted me. “ Do 
not, Elmour,” she said, ‘‘ urge me to what you, ina 
cooler moment, will feel to be imprudent—impossi- 
ble! When did you ever before speak to me of our 
union, but as a thing that must be distant? Have you 
not said, again and again, ‘I will not ask you to be 
the bride of one who has still his course to shape in 
the world—a few years and | will come in other 

uise!’—How could I endure to bea burden on you? 
and why should I? are we not young enough to bear 
the delay with patience and hope’—Let us not em- 
bitter what ought to be the happiest part of our lives 
by such an impradence; and oh, dearest Elmour, do 
not—do not again ask of me what you must feel 
would be wrong. You know I have not strength to 
refuse a request of yours.” 

Although I felt the truth and justice of all she said, 
my pride still rebelled; but Elizabeth wept, and 
every tear of hers fell like molten lead on my heart. 
I soothed her, and promised to be silent and patient. 
Alas! those tears were the last, or the bitterest she 
was doomed to shed!—The time of my departure 
from W——d was now fast approaching; my legal 
studies were completed, I received my degree, and 
with an aching heart I prepared for a journey 
to one of the Western States, where I purposed 
to establish myself. IL wrote to my uncle, taking 
leave of him; I thanked him for all he had done for 
me; I expressed the deepest sense of the obligations 
he had conferred, told him thatas he had now given 
me a profession, I did not think it right or consistent 
with the independence every man ought to preserve, 
to be longer a burden to him. I informed him of 
my destination and plans. 1 expressed myself with 
firmness, yet in the most respectful terms; and I 
hoped that the pleasure of seeing himself free of one 
he had never loved, would assuage his anger at my 
withdrawing from him, instead of waiting to be cast 
of. ButI knew not the measure of his pride. —This 
letter despatched, I felt at liberty to devote all the 
remaining moments to my love. Every day I spent 
with Elizabeth, and every day I had the misery to 

see her cheek grow pale, and the cloud of despon- 
dency darken upon her once tranquil brow, I began 
to feel sickening pangs of remorse. I thought of her 
continually, as when I first saw her; serene in hap- 
piness, resplendent in beauty, surrounded by athrong 
of admirers, of adorers!—Who had ever entered lite 
with more brilliant prospects? and by whom had 
those prospects been blighted ?—Like the burning 
breath of the simoon my passion had come over this 
delicate flower, and it lay blasted and withering at 
my feet! Elizabeth was dearer to me than life and 
light—dearer than my own soul; yet at such moments 
joyfully would I have promised never to look on her 
more, joyfully would I have agreed to be blotted 
from her memory—to be to her as an unremembered 
dream—so that I could have restored the lightness of 
heart that was hers before the days of her love! 
While things were in this state, we one evening 
walked out with a party in the beautiful wood ad- 


joining W——d; a violent shower of rain coming 
up, the company dispersed, and Emilia, who was | 
with us, Jeft my arm for that of her cousin Mr. P., 
and walked swiftly homeward. We were soon left 
behfnd; the rain continued to fall with violence, and 
seeing Elizabeth grow breathless and faint, I insisted 
on her taking refuge in an old desolate house a few 
paces from the road. My umbrellahad shielded her 
mostly from the wet, and I soon placed her in safety 
on a rude seat in one of the dilapidated windows of 
the building; she was very faint, and I loosened the 
strings of her hat, and supported her head on my bo- 
som. Softly as a mother when tending her first born, 
I put back the dark locks, that, heavy with damp, 
hung over her pale face, and wiped away the few 
drops of rain that had fallen on her dress. In a few 
moments she unclosed her @fes, and raising herself, 
sat upright. ** You would make an admirable nurse, 
my friend,” said she, with a faint smile, ‘‘ and I have 
an idea that before very long I shall require nursing; 
but you will be far away.” Her words distressed 
me, and I did not immediately answer. ‘*Do you 
know,” she continued, **that I begin to grow su- 
perstitious? I was never in this old building but 
once before, when I was quite a child. I had a 
friend of my own age who was about to sail for Ber- 
muda, and the evening before her departure we met 
here to bid adieu. There had been some difference 
between her mother and mine, and we were not then 
permitted to associate; but this evening we disobey- 
ed orders, and spent several hours talking and shed- 
ding tears together. In this very window we ex- 
changed rings, and when, two months after, I heard 
that the vessel was lost, and all on board had perish- 
ed, I hung hers round my neck, and resolved never 
to take it off again. See! here it.is,” said she. To 
a small chain, hidden in the folds of her dress, the 
ring was suspended; as she drew it out, I took it in 
my hand, and read aloud the motto engraved within 
side:—** Thine till death—E. W.” 

** How! Elizabeth,” cried I, ‘* your own initials?”’ 

True,” said she, ‘‘my friend’s name was Ellen 
Westly; I had forgotten the coincidence. But is it 
not like an omen, Elmour, that I should have revi- 
sited this spot for the first time with you, and just 
previous to our separation too?” » 

Superstition was unknown to me, yet in my heart 
I felt this an omen.. It was of those faintings of the 
spirit, which, when the immediate forerunner of 
evil, we calla presentiment; but I was careful to hide 
my folly from Elizabeth. I gave her a gay answer; 
I smiled, when my heart lay like ice within my bo- 
som, and taking her hand, ‘* you remind me, love,” 
said I, ** that I, too, had a parting gift for your ac- 
ceptance; but I fear you wilk scarce love to look on 
it, if given in this ill-omened place.” I drew from 
my bosom a small case containing my own minia- 
ture; a perfect likeness, which I had recently had 
taken for her. 

She received it from my hand, and gazed long and 
wistfully on the features, until the large tears that 
had gathered in her eye, fell and obscured the pic- 
ture. She wiped them hastily—* these are the first, 
El mour; who shall count those that may fall before we 
meetagain!—Yes,” she continued, “itis yourself,and 
it is fit should receive such a pledge in this spot.” 
She concealed the miniature in her bosom, and tak- 
ing off the chain and ring, whose place it now occu- 
pied, she threw it round my neck, repeating with a 
mournful smile—* Thine till death—Elizabeth Wal- 
ton.” 

There was a sadness, a deep despondency, in her 
whole countenance and manner, that affected me 
beyond measure; for some moments [could not reply, 
when I did, it was in a voice hoarse and broken with 
emotion. ‘* Why is it,” I passionately exclaimed, 
‘*for what crime am I doomed to destroy the peace 
of the only being on earth who ever loved me! Eli- 
zabeth, you are no longer the same creature. You 
are sad, spiritless, and tearful; and worse, your cheek 
grows pale and your step feeble—do not think the 
least of these changes could be lost on me!—No, I 
see, I feel it all; and I! I only am the cause. Why 
did you love me—why do you not rather hate me!” 
In the bitterness of my feelings, I rested my head 
against the broken window, and tears—unknown to 
my eyes since childhocd—tears of anguish, wrung 
from the very depths of my soul, gushed forth. Oh, 
the pride of man is indeed prostrate, when it can no 
longer force back this hot torrent to its souree. I— 
the haughty, the steadfast, from whom torture could 
not have extracted a groan—I stood dissolved in 
grief, with every nerve quivering, a victim to my 
own overwhelming passions!— 

Elizabeth arose and stood beside me, she took my 
hand between both hers, ‘*my own, my dearest!” 
she said, in that tone which belonged to no other 
voice than hers, *‘ let me not see you thus—forgive 
me, if I have not been able to conceal from you the 
melancholy which preys on my mind and health. We 
are both unhappy, but why add to our misfortunes 
the misery of self-reproach? And you, least of all! 
you, who have made the joy of my life from the first 
moment of our acquaintance; you, who, from that 
moment to this, have never by deed, or word,or 
look, caused one pang to my heart; whose tender- 
ness, and gentleness, and faithful love, have given 
me glimpses of a happiness my younger days dream- 
ed not of!—No, Elmour, banish for ever such 
thoughts—equally unjust to yourself and me; for, be- 
lieve me, I would not exchange our present pros- 
pects, dark and uncertain as they are, or the sadness 
of these parting moments, for all the years of heart- 
less gayety that glided over me we met! 
I knew not what I answered, scarcely" I felt; but, 


in another instant my arm was thrown around her, 
and my hot lips pressed her brow. Her feelings 
were too highly wrought for any more womanish 
emotion; she did not immediately withdraw from 
my half embrace, and when she did, she said—<« It 
is the seal of love and grief!—Let us now go home!” 

Our walk home was silent. Elizabeth leaned on 
my arm, with her hand locked in mine; slowly and 
mournfully we wound along the little wood path. 
As we approached the house there was an appearance 
of bustle, and we saw many persons in the portico. 
**¢ Leave me here,” said Elizabeth, as we reached 
the little gate that opened on the lawn, ‘*I cannot 
pass through yonder crowd; I will seek my own 
room, by a private entrance.” 

so, my love,” I replied, “repose yourself 
from the fatigue and agitation of this evening, and 
let me see to-morrow a little more of the rose on 
those dear pale cheeks.” 

‘* To-morrow !”’ she repeated, in an abstract man- 
ner, ‘*shall we meet to-morrow? Oh, why can I not 
shake off this presentiment, this dread upon my spi- 
rit; surely I have grown very weak to be thus the 
sport of my own dark imagination.” We heard 
voices approaching, and she turned quickly—“ God 
bless you, my beloved! may he forgive us both, if 
we have thought too much of each other, and too 
little of Him from whom we received all.”” She drew 
her hand from me, and disappeared in an instant. 

Early the next morning, I walked to Mrs. Wal- 
ton’s; | rung at the door—it was opened by a servant, 
who held a small packet in his hand. He told me 
the ladies were particularly engaged, and could not 
be seen; but that he had been desired by his mistress 
to give me, when I called, that packet; which he pre- 
sented, and immediately closed the door. I retired 
in great astonishment and some alarm—tore open 
the envelope; first fell out a letter “To Mrs. Wal- 
ton,” in my uncle’s hand—next, a note from the lady 
herself to me. It ran as follows:— 

‘* After you have read the letter accompanying 
this, (which reached me only last night,) you will 
not be surprised, that I should in future decline re- 
ceiving your visits. Forget all that has passed be- 
tween yourself and my imprudent daughter, whose 
only excuse is her youth and ignorance of the world. 
Tunderstand you are about to leave W——d, and can 
only express my hope, that your departure will be 
hastened as much as possible. Do not deceive your- 
self—you will never see my daughter again: you will 
never hear of her, until she is the wife of some man of 
her own rank, in whose society she will soon forget 
her girlish folly and abasement.” 

Glowing with indignation, I seized my uncle’s let- 
let. He informed Mrs. Walton, that a report had 
reached him, that I was addressing one of her daugh- 
ters, and to further my views had given myself out 
as hisheir. He begged leave to assure her of the 
falsity of this idea; representing me as one educated 
on his charity, the son of a ruined and dishonoured 
man, and concluded by saying, the ungovernableness 
of my character had lately induced him to disclaim 
all further interest in me or my affairs. ‘* Indeed,” 
he added, ‘‘ the deception recently practised in your 
family, would have been a sufficient reason with me, 
(if I had had none previous,) for disinheriting and 
renouncing him, as I now do, for ever.” It were 
needless to describe the madness of anger and pride 
that seized me on perusing these letters; or the de- 
spair with which I saw, day after day, every scheme 
for communicating with Elizabeth frustrated. I be- 
came fevered, my nights were sleepless, and my 
days spent in wandering in the wood adjoining 
wi. I believe I should have been very ill, but 
one evening while I. was thus walking, ata sudden 
turn of the path, I met Emilia. 1- sprung towards 
her, and grasping her hand, pronounced only her 
sister’s name. She was evidently affected, but she 
spoke in a hurried manner—“ I have but a moment; 
I saw you enter the wood and followed you, to say 
for Elizabeth what she cannot say herself—to conjure 
you to leave W——d without farther delay. “There 
is no possibility of your seeing her again; while you 
remain she is not permitted to leave her room. In- 
deed,” added Emilia, her eyes filling with tears, 
she is little able. My sister’s health has been very 
weak lately, Mr. Elmour, and I dread the continued 
agitation which this unhappy state of things must 
occasion.” It was long before Emilia could bring 
me to hear of the necessity for my departure, but 
after much reasoning and persuasion, 1 promised on 
condition of her a letter for me and trans- 
mitting the answer, that would quit w—d in two 
days, and proceed on my westward journey. She 
readily agreed to this; took charge of my letter, and 
on the following evening she met me at the same 
spot, bringing a few lines from Elizabeth. ‘* Go,” 
said this unhappy girl, “‘ go, dearest Elmour, the 

th of honourable distinction lies open before you; 

ollow it steadily, and let us await in patience a better 
day!—Meantime you will not forget her who is 
‘thine till death.” Oh! was there not truth in the 
forebodings of that parting hour?”—Elizabeth had 
mised to correspond with me, and by the aid of 
er sister we hoped to accomplish our object. I now 
made arrangements with Emilia for that purpose, and 
after an affectionate farewell, we parted. 

The following day l left W——d. In the course 
of a long journey, the poignancy of my grief was 
worn away; hope was renewed in my heart, habitual 
self-confidence returned, and I looked forward fear- 
lessly to the course that lay before me. A few years, 
I said to myself, and I will retrace this road with far 
Gifferent feelings. Independent in fortune as in mind, 
| will assert my right, and claim my bride in the face 


of the world!—with such thoughts I iled the 
hours of separation. I need not explain te you are 
already acquainted with them, the circumstances that 
led to my unexampled success, in a profession usual] 
so slow in bringing the reward of labour. It is suff 
cient to say, that in twelvemonths I found myself in 
a considerable practice. Throughout the course of 
this period I wrote regularly to Elizabeth, and occa- 
sionally received letters from her; but her letters soon 
became a souree of grief, rather than pleasure. She 
wrote evidently under great depression of spirits. I 
frequently suspected her health was bad, though she 
did not mention it, and made no answer to my in- 
quiries. It appeared to me that her conscience was 
greatly troubled by the deception she was compelled 
to practise on her mother, for Mrs. Walton, though 
aware that Elizabeth’s affections were mine, had no 
idea of an engagement or correspondence subsistin 
between us; perhaps it was not possible’for a man o 
my character perfectly to understand Elizabeth’s 
scruples and unhappiness. Under like circumstances 
I felt that I should have taken my part decidedly and 
calmly, and that my happiness would have been little 
disturbed by what I conceived the fault or folly of 
another: I—with my hard, and rugged, and unbend- 
ing nature—presumed to judge the softest of her sex 
after the maxims of my own experience!—I could 
not doubt that she loved me, but I sometimes sus- 
pected the straggle which now seemed to agitate her 
mind so sorely, was greater than that which it would 
cost her to dissolve the engagement. This idea was 
the very gall of bitterness to my pride—let me add, 
to the devotion of my love. Things grew worse with 
us; each succeeding letter bore the stamp of a dee 
gloom; the buoyancy of my spirit failed, I lost all 
interest even in my Own success, and grew haggard 
and morose, so that - acquaintances looked on me 
with astonishment.—N ow comes that part of my story 
on which I can least endure to look back. Why did 
I not understand Elizabeth! I might have guessed 
the persecution to which she was exposed; I ought to 
have made allowance for the softness and timidity of 
her character; for the narrow ideas of duty in which 
her sex are educated;—I might, I ought, to have sus- 
tained her weakness by my strength, and to have 
fortified her doubts and seruples by my own unshaken 
and cheerful resolution. Such a course would have 
insured happiness to both. But no!—just when her 
heart was torn with its conflict, I wrote to her— 
poured forth all my grief, my disappointment, and 
despai ve vent to every suspicion, and ended by 
restoring her plighted faith. ‘* When you gave it to 
me,” I said, **you bestowed what the wealth of 
worlds would be too mean to purchase; but Iam not 
selfish, I received the gift which made me the hap- 
piest of men, believing that I could add to your hap- 

iness: in this I have reason to think I erred, and 
rom this moment, dear, ever dear, if no longer my 
own Elizabeth! consider yourself freed from all en- 
pose with me: examine narrowly your own 

eart, consult your own wishes, your Own repose, 
without reference to mine. The grief with which I 
surrender my hopes and restore your promises, is 
less than what I feel in believing myself the cause of 
unhappiness to you.’’—W hat it cost me to write this 
cruel letter, God alone, who sees the heart, can tell! 
I waited her reply with burning impatience, but mail 
after mail returned, and I heard nothing! The agony 
of this suspense became intolerable; | wasted awa 
to a shadow; my strength failed, and I was at lengt 
compelled tokeepmy room. Here it was, stretched 
on a feverish couch, that the letter so ardently de- 
sired was brought to me. I looked at it for a moment, 
unable to hooak the seal; the next, I tore it open, and 
read these words:— 

** You give me back the faith I plighted, and have 
kept through so many trials. It is well! My mother 
has recently discovered our engagement, our corre- 
spondence—even your letters, your picture!—She 
commands me to renounce youforever. Forget me 
and be happy.” 

A haughty line was added by Mrs. Walton, inform- 
ing me that Elizabeth had seen the folly of her child- 
ish passion, and would soon be united to Mr. L., a 
gentleman of family and fortune. The letter fell 
from my hand,a mist was upon every thing, and 
my heart almost ceased to beat. A friend who 
was in the room, alarmed by my appearance, threw 
open the window, and would have rung for my 
servant; but with a violent effort I recovered my- 
self. Lassured him it was merely momentary indis- 
position, and forced myself to converse; but my head 
throbbed, and the blood rushed through my viens 
with a sensation like madness. When I was left 
alone, I observed the letter had been brought by a 
private hand, and was accompanied by a packet, 
which proved to contain my own letters and all my 
little keepsakes to Elizabeth. Among them was the 
case holding the miniature, which I had seen her place 
in her bosom!—I threw the whole into a drawer of 
my secretary, turned the key, and went to my bed, 
from which I did not arise during many weeks, I 
believe I was in great danger, and recollect once or 
twice thinking, with a sort of pleasure, that the sensa- 
tions I experienced were forerunners of death; but 1 
remember very little of this illness—nothing dis- 


tinctly. My mind was generally wandering, and 
when at length the strength of my constitution pre- 
vailed, and I was left, though exhausted, yet free 


from disease; I felt as one TO from e trou- 
bled dreams of a feverish night. I received much 
kindness and attention; but kindness and attention to 
me, were like flowers strewed upon an iceberg! My 
heart had turnedto stone. The full tide of affection 


whieh had flowed to my first, my only love, had been 
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the torrent !—Time passed on. Ireturned to my usual 


from Virginia had informed me, that Mrs. Walton’s 


no more than true. 


time for necessary rest. 


~ died about this time, leaving great wealth, and no 
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forced back in its course, and all kindness, and sym- 
pathy, and human feeling, seemed overwhelmed in 


occupations an altered man, yet to the world bearing 
as erect and haughty a front as ever. An acquaintance 


er daughter’s approaching marriage, was 
He ened time, (little 
knowing with what feelings I listened, ) that had been 
appointed for the marriage—that time was now past. 
strove to forget Elizabeth; I sought relief in s6- 
ciety, in myself not one moment to 
look back on the past. Long since 1 had found means 
to return her letter, and the fatal ring which had so 
truly proved an omen of ill. I put out of my sight 
every book we had read together,and strove to banish 
every trace of her existence. Vain endeavour! it 
was not in these outward things that her memory 
lived. The second twelvemonth had now elapsed 
since my departure from w——d. I was engaged 
in a suit of some importance, and while searchin 
my secretary for a paper relative to the business, 
accidentally pulled a the drawer into which so 
many months before I t 
by Mrs. Walton. The first thing that met my eye 
was the little shagreen case containing my miniature; 
an adder in my path would have been less abhorrent! 
“Fool!” I muttered, as, with a bitter smile, I seized 
and dashed it to the “pepe The slight case flew 
open, and a picture fell at my feet—gracious heaven! 
it was not my own picture—Elizabeth lay before 
me!—pale, mournful, chan h, how changed! 
Even since I had last beheld her, yet herself ! The 
cheek was wan and sunken, the hair braided back in 
unornamented tresses, disclosed her forehead, whiter 
than monumental marble, and temples, where the 
blue veins seemed to have risen in unnatural dis- 
tinctness; but the infantine sweetness of her mouth 
was still there, and the matchless beauty of her dark 
eyes unimpaired—eyes whose look of never dying 
love seemed mingled with reproach as they met my 
ze!—A small folded paper had been concealed 
Cenceth the picture. It was in Elizabeth’s hand that 
1 read these words:— 

‘‘ God forgive me the deception I have practised 
on my mother! but I could not return your picture! 
it is the last treasure of my broken heart!—The faded 
image with which I have replaced it, shows but too 
faithfully the ravages of grief; bp: even thus, I love 
to think it will serve to remind you, when I am no 
more, of her who loved you with a love passing that 
of women! They will tell you I have promised my 
hand toanother: alas! I have done wrong, very wrong; 
but I am weak—prostrate, body and mind. I could 
not abide my mother’s anger, her commands, her 
entreaties. I feel I have but a little while longer on 
earth, and to end this horrible struggle, I have suf- 
fered my mother to promise for me what she would. 
I believe they have named a time, but before it arrives 
the turmoil of life will be over forme. May God 
bless you, my own! You have _— me back my 
faith, yet Ido not doubt yours; and mine shall descend 
with me unbroken to the grave!—Thine even in 
death! ELIZABETH.” 

A few hours saw me on the road to Virginia. I 
travelled night and day, scarcely allowing myself 
The image of Elizabeth— 
pale, altered, dying—was never absent from my 
mind; and I felt, as if the words had been stamped 
in characters of fire on my soul, that she was my vic- 
tim!—Oh, surely if suffering could atone for error, 
the agony of those hours might, in the great account, 
be set against even such errors as mine!—On, on! 1 
hurried:—every day seemed interminable, yet I 
dreaded to reach my destination, so great was the 
terror that had seized me. 

It was a brilliant morning in June, when the gray 
walls of the college, and the slender spire of the 
church in w—-—, rose upon my view. I closed 
my eyes, the sickness of death came over me.—I had 
now entered the village; my way lay immediately by 
the wall of the village church, and as I leaned out 
for breath, I saw nothing but graves—graves!—Shud- 
dering, I would have turned away, but my eyes 
seemed fascinated. There were the very stones upon 
which I had so often sat with Elizabeth, while twi- 
light stole on us unheeded; there was her favourite 
willow—there the cypress beneath which—Gad! 
what was it met my view!—the boughs of that very 
tree waved over a stately monument, and on the pale 
stone I read inscribed the name of—E izaneta 
Watton sprung from the carriage, and fell 
senseless beside the tomb! 

For many months my existence was a blank, of 
which no tide remains. When consciousness first 
returned, I found myself in the arms of my earliest 
and truest friend—your father, my dear Eugenia. 
He never left me for one moment; he bore with all 
the storm, the frenzy ef my despair; he soothed the 
anguish of my remorse; he wept beside me; and when 
passion had exhausted itself, he gently strove to lead 
my mind back to a sense of the duties which yet re- 
mained to me in life, and above all, that great duty 
of resignation to the will of Him from whom we re- 
ceive both and evil. In the course of my re- 
covery I learned that Elizabeth’s death had taken 

lace six weeks previous to the time appointed for 
or marriage, and almost immediately after receiv- 

ing, under cover from me, her own pledge of faith. 
rest of my story is soon told. relation of 
my mother’s, whose name even was unknown to me, 


nearer heir than myself. I took no trouble to secure 
this inheritance, and should ly have lost it, 


ad thrown the packet returned | 


ship it seemed I was destined to owe every thing. 
At three and twenty I quitted my native country, 
which I did not revisit until seven years had passed 
away. At my return, I found your father united to 
Emilia, the sister of my unfortunate Elizabeth. My 
friend was not wealthy, and consequently, encoun- 
tered, in the prosecution of his love, nearly the same 
difficulties that [ had done; but by a different course 
of conduct he had overcome them all, and was now 
the happy husband of her whose only grief was the 
remembrance of her sister’s early grave. You, my 
sweet Eugenia, are the last fruit of thisunion. You 
cannot recollect your mother, but the mingled re- 
semblance which your features bear to hers, and to 
those of my lost treasure, endeared you to me, even 
in infancy; and at this day, I believe the affection of 
your inestimable father is not more truly paternal 
than mine!— 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
REVERSE OF THE MEDAL.—No. V. 
VANITY. 

If there ever wasaman, says Rosseau, ** who de- 
rived not more pain than pleasure from vanity, that 
man wasa fool.” Yes, a fool in the vulgar sense— 


a fool according to the pedantic and selfish standards | P 


of men; but a true son of nature, a favourite and an 
heir, for all that. From reasons too obvious, we are 
always complaining of the universal empire of va- 
nity; and yet, alas! where do we find it in unadal- 
terated purity! Where see the outward sign of this 
creative, this Promethean spark, beaming in the 
cloudless sunshine of a steady eye, that asks no foreign 
inspiration to fee its unborn lustre? The greater 
part of mankind know not what, nor who, they are, 
till they have consulted the oracles of their neigh- 
bour’s judgment! This is their mirror; the crite- 
rion of their self-appreciation; the capricious ther- 
mometer, with whose changes their spirits rise or 
fall. How differently is his lot cast, that possesses 
the gift of genuine vanity’? He sees in all mankind 
but intelligent transparencies reflecting the bright 
image of his self-love. His senses, though apparent- 
ly framed in the common mould, are yet endowed 
with vast transmuting powers, capable of irradiating 
and purifying the most repulsive forms: changed by 
their magic touch, the frown of indignant contempt 
becomes the testimany of triumph, and the bitterest 
sarcasm an uncontrollable burst of defeated envy. I 
have never met with the all-perfect image of vanity; 
nor do I expect ever to be thus favoured: but I have 
seen approximations; and wherever vanity was ex- 
uberant, and consequently, in some measure, inde- 
pendent of fate and opinion, there have I seen tran- 
quillity, and a feeling of general, though perhaps 
aimless, benevolence. A meditative and intense self- 
consciousness, with its gloomy accompaniment of 
discontent, is often mistaken for vanity, of which 
it is the antipodes; happy days of peace wait on va- 
nity; but what can result save gloom and cynicism 
from the unequal contest between morbid self-de- 
preciation and insatiate ambition? Let the metaphy- 
sician detect the attributes of that internal foe that 
delights in unsettling the delicate balance of self- 
approval, and throwing the faculties into doubt and 
confusion; I but know that it exists, and that more 
or Jess it disturbs the equanimity of every bosom. 
So far from dreading the influence of self-flattery, I 
could wish that its power were heightened, and never 
shall I sympathize in the poet’s misanthropical prayer, 
that we might, ‘*see ourselves as others see us,” 
neither should we by such a gift approximate nearer 
to the truth. That it builds the serenity of a single 
bosom, forms but a small part-of what vanity can do 
for human nature; is it not social, confidential, and 
prone to deeds of justice and amenity? Hias it not 
a spell to disarm spleen and satire? Yes, even these 
will gently touch the mild hallucination that furnishes 
the ever multiplying jest. CaRaTHIs. 


Wenppep Lire.—Two stories illustrative of this 
state of existence in the higher circles, have just 
been published under the above general title. ‘The 
first of these, called “The Wife and Friends,” ex- 
hibits some singular examples of that spirit of in- 
trigue which, while it is thought to be fashionable 
and harmless, too often ends in the deepest and most 
irremediable miseries; and the second story, ‘* The 
Married Man,” shows that an eager search after 
what is called a good match, is pretty sure to lead 
toa very ill-assorted union. The work is ascribed 
to alady inferior in rank only to the royal family. It 
cannot fail of popularity among the fair. 

Soctetr Hien Lire.—One of the best drawn 
characters in the new Novel of “Society, or the 


but for the exertions of your father, to whose friend- 


Spring in Town,” isthe exclusive Lady Avon; the 
crowd of distinguished characters which the clever 


authoress has introduced into. this work, fully jus- 
tifies its designation as a complete panorama of fa- 
shionable life, at its gayest season. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
Saturpay, May 7, 1831. 


LITERATURE IN ENGLAND. 
A late number of the Westminster Review, has 
this paragraph:— 


**In England, literary men, as a body, have few 


feelings in common with,the great mass of the 


ple. Our literature has been and still is essentially 
aristocratic: they who write seek their chief applause 
from aristocratic circles, and derive from thence their 
chief reward; and 80 long asa low ambition shall in- 
fluence their minds, so Jong will they prove the mere 
servants of a dominant class. But if, in place of 
money, a fleeting reputation, and an admittance to 
fashionable circles, the elevated and honest desire of 
being a nation’s instructers, a hope of cane a po- 
pular literature—a literature spreading its wide, and 
aramdunt, and beneficial influence among the whole 
people—had been the ruling spring of action, and 
the conscious worth of having contributed to such a 
work had been their sole expected reward, then would 
the literary men of England have taken their fit sta- 
tion among the literary bodies of Europe, and would 
no longer have been ranked with the footboys and 
servile hirelings of an arrogant nodlesse.”” 

Will not this reproach apply as well to the writers 
of this country? Is it nota faet, that such is the 
perverted taste with regard to literature, that popu- 
lar writers aim rather to dazzle the fancy and fasten 
the attention, than to instruct the mind?—to give ex- 
aggerated pictures of human life, passion and action, 
than such as, by their moral and precepts, would 
hold up to admiration and imitation the parts of vir- 
tue and humanity? 

The progress of literature and the press should be 
narrowly watched by every lover of his country, and 
admirer of elevated human nature. Mankind in the 
mass are prone rather to pleasure than profit—plea- 
sure whether derived from a gratification of passion 
or taste, either mental or animal. The formation 
of all literary taste commences with early years—at 
that equivocal age, when the sober realities of life 
are unknown, when its adversities have not been ex- 
perienced, and when the glowing fancy and ardent 
temperament give an aspect to the future which va- 
nishes and becomes dim in the course of time. It 
is at that period that habits of literature are formed 
—that a relish for reading is imbibed, and a perma- 
nent relish with reference to the choice of authors 


‘constituted. Such, also, is the season when the pro- 


ductions of the day are sought after and perused with 
avidity—that novelists and newspapers inculcate their 
sentiments and morals, and the young generation 
grow up, imbibing, from the literature of the times, 
character, passion, taste, and sentiment, that give a 
tone to future life. How important, then, that the 
fountains of literature at which so many drink should 
be pure—that the sources of interest which afford so 
many pleasure and relaxation from severer studies, 
should inculcate precepts and infer morals designed 
for the benefit and the elevation of man! 

How important is it, that among other objects our 
popular writers should blend instraction with amuse- 
ment—morality, not bigoted and morose, but human 
and ennobling, with their design to enlist atten- 
tion and win applause. How essential to our welfare 


as a people—to our nature as human beings—that in | 8 


all writings that are given to the public either for their 
edification or amusement—that one great object 
should be, to ‘‘ mend the morals and improve the 
heart,” not of afew individuals, a distinct section of 
the species, but of the whole human family? The 
press in its purity would indeed exhibit an approach 
to perfection, which with the circumstances around 
us and the habits of the times, must yet be very remote, 
but no greater revolution could be effected for the 
good of mankind than that which popular writers 
might effect by writing for the improvement, moral 
and mental, rather than for the passions and the mo- 


| mentary applause, of the world. 


An intelligent correspondent of the New York 
American quotes half a dozen articles from a larger 
number in various English newspapers, all of which 
are in praise of the independence displayed in the 
critical departmentf the London Atheneum, and 
in dispraise of the criticism of all other British peri- 
Odicals. ‘The whole of the testimonials, to the num- 


ber of sixty and upwards, express in unqualified 
terms the corrupt and degraded state of criticism in 
Great Britain.” After commenting on this fact, the 
writer in the American very properly adds: 


** It cannot, I think, but be a subject of bitter mor- 
tification to an American writer, to be not only obli- 


' ged to appeal to such tribunals, but at the same time 


to observe the hungry avidity with which we snap at 
the crumbs that fall from the man’s table. — 
Every small modicum of stinted praise from that 
quarter, is trumpeted forth to the world as an un- 
questionable certificate of merit; when, if the truth 
were known, the whole secret consists in the book 
being published by a great Bibliopole, who is the 
proprietor of a Review, and keeps some half'a dozen 
critics in pay, who would forfeit bed, board, and 
small beer, if they dared to refuse their modicum of 
praise. 

**One of the best written, and most ble, 
books that ever issued from the press in this coun- 
try, was the work called, ‘A Year in Spain,’ 
Lieutenant Slidell, whose professional talents had 
been previously illustrated in the masterly disserta- 
tion on the course pursued by Columbus in navigat- 
ing among the islands of the West Indies, prefixed 


to Mr. Irving’s Life. The style of these travels is — 


as pure as it is full of spirit and vivacity; and a gen- 
tleman,—who had resided several years in Spain, 
during which he travelled a great deal,—long since 
declared to me, that in reading the book, he econti- 
nually fancied himself reverting to the scenes of his 
own past experience. Yet this work, so deserving 
of a warm reception from every one possessing the 
head and the heart of an American, was destined at 


length to find its apotheosis in th bati 
London bookseller!” in the approbation of a 


When the American public are enabled to de- | 


pend upon their own critics for correct and independ- 
ent views of new publications, then will it be unne- 
cessary for authors to court foreign applause in build- 
ing up a reputation. But here, as in England, we 
fear a mercenary motive is too often to be traced in 
the eulogies of the press, with regard to new publi- 
cations. Honesty and independence are not suffi- 
ciently appreeiated and encouraged. In most cases, 
they are yielded up in sacrifice, either to self-inter- 
est, or to combinations of those of an opposite nature, 
who, if they cannot rise to the condition of others, 


take pleasure in bringing them down to their own 
level. 


AMERICAN MonTHL¥ Macazine.—We have the 
fivst number of the third year of this periodical, 
which came to us this week, with some improvements 
in the character of the work. We have looked over its 
pages hastily, but with sufficient zest to pronounce 
the number unusually excellent. N. P. Willis has 
added to his title of editor those of publisher and 
proprietor, and says distinctly that he shal? not, un- 


der any circumstances, relinquish the editorship of 
the American Monthly, adding— 


** We have never had an idea of doimg so for a 
moment. We established it under very depressing 
discouragements, without funds, and with the croak 
ing of a hundred editors in our ears—we have nurse 
ed it through that most trying age of a periodical, 
the two first volumes—and had we but half the en- 
couragement we have, for very pride’s sake we 
would not abandon it. It is now, thanks to our pa- 
trons, in a condition to live and flourish profitably 
and vigoropisly; and to relinquish it in this situation, 
would be to throw away the most arduously gained 
advantages and commence anew. 

** We design still to go abroad in the Autemn, if 
not before, and spend a year, perhaps two, in Eu- 
rope. _ Whenever we do, however, it will be to ac- 
complish a plan we have long been ndering, of 
sketching, for our Magazine, First mpressions 0 
Europe. We have seen no book of travels week 4 

ives the idea of those countries and their objects of 
curiosity a8 we wishto seethem. Our travellers go 
abroad to collect measurements, and describe, in 
cold and technical language, the number and size of 
churches, and the details and histories of pictures, 
and statues, and monuments—never thinking that 
the impressions of novelty and vivid surprise which 
they put aside when they write, are the only things 
worth preserving. We would visit those interestin 
lands with an eye kept fresh and unhackneyed, | 
sketch the society, or the arts, or the people, eon- 
stantly a8 we saw them; and we think that the pen- 
cillings of a tour made upon this principle, would 
be a thousand times more interesting than the cum- 
bersome books of travels, with their endless and dry 
particulars. In such a case, we should leave a qua- 


lified locum tenens, yone selling to him a part of 
but rather writing more than — 


our proprietorship, 
less, in our correspondence, and never relinquishing 
our interest in the success and character of the work. 
Whatever we do, will be done for the Magazine, and 


we hope our friends will, in any such changes, con- 
tinue us their countenance and favour.” 


We quote this expose with pleasure—in the first 
place, because we should be glad to see the design 
which Willis proposes, efficiently carried into execu- 
tion; and, in the second, that it gives us gratification 
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but, little as I was versed in the ways of the world, 

[could not but feel, that, by such a woman, I was 

likely to be regarded with very different eyes, when 

resented to her as an adventurer, relying solely on 
my own courage and talents, trom those with which 
she looked on me as the heir of large and wealthy 
estates. I felt also that the reason must have been 
strong, Which could have prompted one of Eliza- 
peth’s open nature to such concealment. When I 
questioned her she wept bitterly, and confessed that 
she feared her mother’s anger; that she was assured an 
avowal of our engagements, and of my real circum- 
stances, would lead to an immediate separation, and 
«that, (said she, in great agitation,) I feel 1 could 
pot bear.”’—** I thought,” she continued, ‘‘ that the 
thing might remain secret; your talents insure you, 
in a tew years, the possession of that wealth and con- 
sideration in the world, which to me are as dust in 
the balance, but to my mother of so high value; and 
then we might tell her all. Painful, indeed, this 
species of deception to me, but I thought it best for 
my mother, as well as for ourselves, to say nothing. 
My sister Emilia, from whom I never hide a thought, 
joins in approving my silence.” 

In the course of our conversation, I drew from 
Elizabeth enough to convince me that Mrs. Wal- 
ton was a proud, cold hearted, selfish woman, who 
would not scruple to sacrifice her daughter to her 
own views of worldly aggrandizement, and that my 

retensions would be most unscrupulously scanned 
and trampled on. My indignation was at its height; 
the idea of farther deception or concealment I could 
not brook; I longed to brave her utmost anger, to 
east back her scorn, and to show that my happiness 
was in no degree dependant on her pleasure:—but 
Elizabeth, my gentle Elizabeth! was she fitted to 
abide this storm? could [ expose her timid nature to 
sich a perseeution’—As these thoughts hurried 
~arough my mind, passion became too strong for rea- 
gon. ‘* Hear me, Elizabeth,” I said, **I am indeed 
pocr in all the goods of this world—but I have a 
strong arm and a bold heart, which cannot be taken 
from me; trust yourself to them, my beloved! trust 
me implicitly, and be mine without farther delay! 
You know the time of my stay here is nearly expired; 
that I must go elsewhere to seek the place of my fu- 
ture career; God knows with what bitterness I have 
always thought of our separation, but now I cannot 
leave you! Do not hesitate, dearest Elizabeth! what 
duty do you, can you owe to one who would trample 
over both our hearts to the attainment of her own 
uphallowed objects!” 

Elizabeth looked very pale, and made no answer; 
while I continued to pour forth my wild and passion- 
ate entreaties:—at length she interrupted me. Do 
not, Elmour,”’ she said, ** urge me to what you, ina 
cooler moment, will feel to be imprudent—impossi- 
ble! When did you ever before speak to me of our 
union, but as a thing that must be distant? Have you 
not said, again and again, ‘I will not ask you to be 
the bride of one who has still his course to shape in 
the world—a few years and I will come in other 
guise !*—How could I endure to be a burden on you? 
and why should I? are we not young enough to bear 
the delay with patience and hope?—Let us not em- 
bitter what ought to be the happiest part of our lives 
by such an imprudence; and oh, dearest Elmour, do 
not—do not again ask of me what you must feel 
would be wrong. You know I have not strength to 
refuse a request of yours.” 

Although I felt the truth and justice of all she said, 
my pride still rebelled; but Elizabeth wept, and 
every tear of hers fell like molten lead on my heart. 
[ soothed her, and promised to be silent and patient. 
Alas! those tears were the last, or the bitterest she 
was doomed to shed!—The time of my departure 
from W——d was now fast approaching; my legal 
studies were completed, I received my degree, and 
with an aching heart I prepared for a journey 
to one of the Western States, where I purposed 
to establish myself. I wrote to my uncle, taking 
leave of him; I thanked him for all he had done for 
me; I expressed the deepest sense of the obligations 
he had conferred, told him that as he had now given 
me a profession, I did not think it right or consistent 
with the independence every man ought to preserve, 
to be longér a burden to him. I informed him of 
my destination and pians. Il expressed myself with 
firmness, yet in the most respectful tetms; and I 
hoped that the pleasure of seeing himself free of one 
he had never loved, would assuage his anger at my 
withdrawing from him, instead of waiting to be cast 
of. ButI knew not the measure of his pride.—This 
letter despatched, I felt at liberty to devote all the 
remaining moments to my love. Every day I spent 
with Elizabeth, and every day I had the misery to 
see her cheek grow pale, and the cloud of despon- 
dency darken upon her once tranquil brow, I began 
to feel sickening pangs of remorse. I thought of her 
continually, as when I first saw her; serene in hap- 
piness, resplendent in beauty, surrounded bya throng 
of admirers, of adorers! — Who had ever entered lite 
with more brilliant prospects? and by whom had 
those prospects been blighted?—Like the burning 
breath of the simoon my passion had come over this 
delicate flower, and it lay blasted and withering at 
my feet! Elizabeth was dearer to me than life and 
light—dearer than my own soul; yet at such moments 
joyfully would I have promised never to look on her 
more, joyfully would [I have agreed to be blotted 

rom her memory—to be to-her as an unremembered 
dream—so that I could have restored the lightness of 
heart that was hers before the days of her love! 

While things were in this state, we one evening 
Walked out with a party in the beautiful wood ad- 


joining W——d; a violent shower of rain coming 
up, the company dispersed, and Emilia, who was 
with us, left my arm for that of her cousin Mr. P., 
and walked swiftly homeward. We were soon left 
behfnd; the rain continued to fall with violence, and 
seeing Elizabeth grow breathless and faint, I insisted 
on her taking refuge in an old desolate house a few 
paces from the road. My umbrellahad shielded her 
mostly from the wet, and I soon placed her in safety 
on a rude seat in one of the dilapidated windows of 
the building; she was very faint, and I loosened the 
strings of her hat, and supported her head on my bo- 
som. Softly as a mother when tending her first born, 
I put back the dark locks, that, heavy with damp, 
hung over her pale face, and wiped away the few 
drops of rain that had fallen on her dress. In a few 
moments she unclosed her eyes, and raising herself, 
sat upright. ** You would make an admirable nurse, 
my friend,” said she, with a faint smile, ‘* and I have 
an idea that before very long I shall require nursing; 
but you will be far away.” Her words distressed 
me, and I did not immediately answer. ‘*Do you 
know,” she continued, *‘that I begin to grow su- 
perstitious? I was never in this old building but 
once before, when I was quite a child. I had a 
friend of my own age who was about to sail for Ber- 
muda, and the evening before her departure we met 
here to bid adieu. There had been some difference 
between her mother and mine, and we were not then 
permitted to associate; but this evening we disobey- 
ed orders, and spent several hours talking and shed- 
ding tears together. In this very window we ex- 
changed rings, and when, two months after, I heard 
that the vessel was lost, and all on board had perish- 
ed, I hung hers round my neck, and resolved never 
to take it offagain. See! here it is,” said she. To 
a small chain, hidden in the folds of her dress, the 
ring was suspended; as she drew it out, I took it in 
my hand, and read aloud the motto engraved within 
side:—** Thine till death—E. W.” 

** How! Elizabeth,” cried I, ‘* your own initials?” 

True,”’-said she, ‘*my friend’s name was Ellen 
Westly; [ had forgotten the coincidence. But is it 
not like an omen, Elmour, that I should have revi- 
sited this spot for the first time with you, and just 
previous to our separation too?” 

Superstition was unknown to me, yet in,my heart 
I felt thisan omen. It was of those faintings of the 
spirit, which, when the immediate forerunner of 
evil, we calla presentiment; but I was careful to hide 
my folly from Elizabeth. I gave her a gay answer; 
I smiled, when my heart lay like ice within my bo- 
som, and taking her hand, ‘* you remind me, love,” 
said I, ‘* that I, too, had a parting gift for your ac- 
ceptance; but I fear you will searce love to look on 
it, if given in this il]-omened place.”” 1 drew from 
my bosom a small case containing my Own minia- 
ture; a perfect likeness, which I had recently had 
taken for her. 

She received it from my hand, and gazed long and 
wistfully on the features, until the large tears that 
had gathered in her eye, fell and obscured the pic- 
ture. She wiped them hastily—‘ these are the first, 
Elmour; who shall count those that may fall before we 
meetagain!—Yes,” she continued, “itis yourself,and 
it is fit should receive such a pledge in this spot.” 
She concealed the miniature in her bosom, and tak- 
ing off the chain and ring, whose place it now occu- 
pied, she threw it round my neck, repeating with a 
mournful smile—* Thine till death—Elizabeth Wal- 
ton.”? 

‘There was a sadness, a deep despondency, in her 
whole countenance and manner, that affected me 
beyond measure; for some moments [could not reply, 
when I did, it was in a voice hoarse and broken with 
emotion. ‘* Why is it,” I passionately exclaimed, 
‘*for what crime am I doomed to destroy the peace 
of the only being on earth who ever loved me! Eli- 
zabeth, you are no longer the same creature. You 
are sad, spiritless, and tearful; and worse, your cheek 
grows pale and your step feeble—do not think the 
least of these changes could be lost on me!—No, I 
see, I feel it all; and I! L only am the cause. Why 
did you love me—why do you not rather hate me!” 
In the bitterness of my feelings, I rested my head 
against the broken window, and tears—unknown to 
my eyes since childhood—tears of anguish, wrung 
from the very depths of my soul, gushed forth. Oh, 
the pride of man is indeed prostrate, when it ean no 
longer foree back this hot torrent to its source. I— 
the haughty, the steadfast, from whom torture could 
not have extracted a groan—I stood dissolved in 
grief, with every nerve quivering, a victim to my 
own overwhelming passions!— 

Elizabeth arose and stood beside me, she took my 
hand between both hers, ‘‘my own, my dearest!” 
she said, in that tone which belonged to no other 
voice than hers, ‘* let me not see you thus—forgiye 
me, if I have not been able to conceal from you the 
melancholy which preys on my mind and health. We 
are both unhappy, but why add to our misfortunes 
the misery of self-reproach? And you, least of all! 
you, who have made the joy of my life from the first 
moment of our acquaintance; you, who, from that 
moment to this, have never by deed, or word, or 
look, caused one pang to my heart; whose tender- 
ness, and gentleness, and faithful love, have given 
me glimpses of a happiness my younger days dream- 
ed not of!—No, Elmour, banish for ever such 
thoughts—equally unjust to yourself and me; for, be- 
lieve me, I would not exchange our present pros- 
pects, dark and uncertain as they are, or the sadness 
of these parting moments, for all the years of heart- 
less gayety that glided over me before we met!”— 
I knew not-what answered, scarcely what I felt; but 


in another instant my arm was thrown around her, 
and my hot lips pressed her brow. Her feelings 
were too highly wrought for any more womanish 
emotion; she did not immediately withdraw from 
my half embrace, and when she did, she said—** It 
is the seal of love and grief!—Let us now go home!” 

Our walk home was silent. Elizabeth leaned on 
my arm, with her hand locked in mine; slowly and 
mournfully we wound along the little wood path. 
As we approached the house there was an appearance 
of bustle, and we saw many persons in the portico. 
** Leave me here,” said Elizabeth, as we reached 
the little gate that opened on the lawn, ‘*I cannot 
pass through yonder ¢rowd; I will seek my own 
room by a private entrance.” 

*“ Do so, my love,” I replied, “ repose yourself 
from the fatigue and agitation of this evening, and 
let me see to-morrow a little more of the rose on 
those dear pale cheeks.” 

To-morrow!” she repeated, in an abstract man- 
ner, ‘*shall we meet to-morrow? Oh, why ean I not 
shake off this presentiment, this dread upon my spi- 
rit; surely 1 have grown very weak to be thus the 
sport of my own dark imagination.”” We heard 
voices approaching, and she turned quickly —“ God 
bless you, my beloved! may he forgive us both, if 
we have thought too much of each other, and too 
little of Him from whom we received all.”? She drew 
her hand from me, and disappeared in an instant. 

Early the next morning, | walked to Mrs. Wal- 
ton’s; I rung at the door—it was opened by a servant, 
who held a small packet in his hand. He told me 
the ladies were particularly engaged, and could not 
be seen; but that he had been desired by his mistress 
to give me, when I called, that packet; which he pre- 
sented, and immediately elosed the door. I retired 
in great astonishment and some alarm—tore open 
the envelope; first fell out a letter “’To Mrs. Wal- 
ton,” in my uncle’s hand—next, a note from the lady 
herself to me. It ran as follows:— 

After you have read the letter accompanying 
this, (which reached me only last night,) you will 
not be surprised, that I should in future decline re- 
ceiving your visits. Forget all that has passed be- 
tween yourself and my imprudent daughter, whose 
only excuse is her youth and ignorance of the world. 
Lunderstand you are about to leave W——d, and can 
only express my hope, that your departure will be 
hastened as much as possible. Do not deceive your- 
self—you will never see my daughter again: you will 
never hear of her, until she is the wife of some man of 
her own rank, in whose society she will soon forget 
her girlish folly and abasement.” 

Glowing with indignation, I seized my uncle’s let- 
let. He informed Mrs. Walton, that a report had 
reached him, that I was addressing one of her daugh- 
ters, and to further my views had given myself out 
as his heir. He begged leave to assure her of the 
falsity of this idea; representing me as one educated 
on his charity, the son of a ruined and dishonoured 
man, and concluded by saying, the ungovernableness 
of my character had lately induced him to disclaim 
all further interest in me or my affairs. ‘* Indeed,” 
he added, ‘‘ the deception recently practised in your 
family, would have been a suflicient reason with me, 
(if I had had none previous, ) for disinheriting and 
renouncing him, as I now do, for ever.” It were 
needless to describe the madness of anger and pride 
that seized me on perusing these letters; or the de- 
spair with which 1 saw, day after day, every scheme 
for communicating with Elizabeth frustrated. 1 be- 
came fevered, my nights were sleepless, and my 
days spent in wandering in the wood adjoining 
W—d<. I believe I should have been very ill, but 
one evening while I was thus walking, at a sudden 
turn of the path, I met Emilia. I sprung towards 
her, and grasping her hand, pronounced only her 
sister’s name. She was evidently affected, but she 
spoke in a hurried manner—*‘I have but amoment; 
I saw you enter the wood and followed you, to say 
for Elizabeth what she cannot say herself—to conjure 
you to leave W——d without farther delay. ‘There 
is no possibility of your seeing her again; while you 
remain she is not permitted to leave her room. In- 
deed,” added Emilia, her eyes filling with tears, 
‘*she islittle able. My sister’s health has been very 
weak lately, Mr. Elmour, and I dread the continued 
agitation which this unhappy state of things must 
occasion.” It was long before Emilia could bring 
me to hear of the necessity for my departure, but 
after much reasoning and persuasion, | promised on 
condition of her carrying a letter for me and trans- 
mitting the answer, that 1 would quit W——d in two 
days, and proceed on my wesiward journey. She 
readily agreed to this; took charge of my letter, and 
on the following evening she met me at the same 
spot, bringing a few lines from Elizabeth. ‘* Go,” 
said this unhappy girl, *‘ go, dearest Elmour, the 
path of honourable distinction lies open before you; 
follow it steadily, and let us await in patience a better 
day!—Meantime you will not forget her who is 
‘thine till death.? Oh! was there not truth in the 
forebodings of that parting honr?”—Elizabeth had 
yromised to correspond with me, and by the aid of 

er sister we hoped to accomplish our object. Lnow 
made arrangements with Emilia for that purpose, and 
after an affectionate farewell, we parted. 

The following day I left W——d. In the course 
of a long journey, the poignancy of my grief was 
worn away; hope was renewed in my heart, habitual 
self-confidence.returned, and I looked forward fear- 
lessly to the course that lay before me. A few years, 
I said to myself, and I will retrace this road with far 
different feelings. Independent in fortune as in mind, 


|I will.assert my right, and claim my bride in the face 


of the world!—with such thoughts I beguiled the 
hours of separation. I need not explain, as you are 
already acquainted with them, the cireumstances that 
led to my unexampled success, in a profession usually 
so slow in bringing the reward of labour. It is suffi- 
cient to say, that in twelvemonths I found myself in 
a considerable practice. ‘Throughout the course of 
this period I wrote regularly to Elizabeth, and ocea- 
sionally received letters from her; but her letters soon 
became a source of grief, rather than pleasure. She 
wrote evidently under great depression of spirits. I 
frequently suspected her health was bad, though she 
did not mention it, and made no answer to my in- 
quiries. It appeared to me that her conscience was 
greatly troubled by the deception she was compelled 
to practise on her mother, for Mrs. Walton, though 
aware that Elizabeth’s affections were mine, had no 
idea of an engagement or correspondence subsistin 
between us; perhaps it was not possible for a man 0 
my character perfectly to understand Elizabeth’s 
scruples and unhappiness. Under like circumstances 
I felt that I should have taken my part decidedly and 
calmly, and that my happiness would have been little 
disturbed by what I conceived tht fault or folly of 
another: I—with my hard, and rugged, and unbend- 
ing nature—presumed to judge the softest of her sex 
after the maxims of my own experience!—I could 
not doubt that she loved me, but I sometimes sus- 
pected the struggle which now seemed to agitate her 
mind so sorely, was greater than that which it would 
cost her to dissolve the engagement. This idea was 
the very gall of bitterness to my pride—let me add, 
to the devotion of my love. ‘Things grew worse with 
us; each succeeding letter bore the stamp of a deeper 
gloom; the buoyancy of my spirit failed, I lost all 
interest even in my own success, and grew haggard 
and morose, so that my acquaintances looked on me 
with astonishment.—N ow comes that part of my story 
on which I can least endure to look back. Why did 
I not understand Elizabeth! I might have guessed 
the persecution to which she was exposed; I ought to 
have made allowance for the softness and timidity of 
her character; for the narrow ideas of duty in which 
her sex are educated;—I might, I ought, to have sus- 
tained her weakness by my strength, and to have 
fortified her doubts and seruples by my own unshaken 
and cheerful resolution. Such a course would have 
insured happiness to both. But no!—just when her 
heart was torn with its conflict, I wrote to her— 
poured forth all my grief, my disappointment, and 
despair—gave vent to every suspicion, and ended by 
restoring her plighted faith. ‘* When you gave it to 
me,” I said, ‘*you bestowed what the wealth of 
worlds would be too mean to purchase; but I am not 
selfish, I received the gift which made me the hap- 
piest of men, believing that I could add to your hap- 
piness; in this I have reason to think I erred, and 
from this moment, dear, ever dear, if no longer my 
own Elizabeth! consider yourself freed from all en- 
gagements with me: examine narrowly your own 
heart, consult your own wishes, your Own repose, 
without reference to mine. The grief with which I 
surrender my hopes and restore your promises, is 
less than what I feel in believing myself the cause of 
unhappiness to you.’?*—W hat it cost me to write this 
cruel letter, God alone, who sees the heart, can tell! 
I waited her reply with burning impatience, but mail 
after mail returned, and I heard nothing! The agony 
of this suspense became intolerable; | wasted awa 
to a shadow; my strength failed, and I was at length 
compelled to keep my room. Here it was, stretched 
on a feverish couch, that the letter so ardently de- 
sired was brought tome. I looked at it for a moment, 
unable to break the seal; the next, I tore it open, and 
read these words:— ° 

“¢ You give me back the faith I plighted, and have 
kept through so many trials. It is well! My mother 
has recently discovered our engagement, our corre- 
spondence—cven your letters, your picture!—She 
commands me torenounce you forever. Forget me 
and be happy.” 

A haughty line was added by Mrs. Walton, inform- 
ing me that Elizabeth had seen the folly of her child- 
ish passion, and would soon be united to Mr. L., a 
gentleman of family and fortune. The letter fell 
trom my hand,a mist was upon every thing, and 
my heart almost ceased to beat. A friend who 
was in the room, alarmed by my appearance, threw 
open the window, and would have rang for my 
servant; but with a violent effort I recovered my- 
self. Lassured him it was merely momentary indis- 


position, and forced myself to converse; but my head . 


throbbed, and the blood rushed through my viens 
with a sensation like madness. When I was left 
alone, I observed the letter had been brought by a 
private hand, and was accompanied by a packet, 
which proved to contain my own letters and all my 
little keepsakes to Elizabeth. Among them was the 
case holding the miniature, which I had seen her place 
in her bosom!—I threw the whole into a drawer of 
my secretary, turned the key, and went to my bed, 
from which I did not arise during many weeks. 1 
believe I was in great danger, and recollect once or 
twice thinking, with a sort of pleasure, that the sensa- 


‘tions I experienced were forerunners of death; but I 


remember very little of this illness—nothing dis- 
tinctly.. My mind was generally wandering, and 
when at length the strength of my constitution pre- 
vailed, and I was left, though exhausted, yet free 
from disease; I felt as one awakening from the trou- 
bled dreams of a feverish night. I received much 
kindness and attention; but kindness and attention to 
me, were like flowers strewed upon an iceberg! My 
heart had turned to stone. ‘The full tide of affection 
which had flowed to my first, my only love, had been 
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forced back in its course, and all kindness, and sym- 
pathy, and human feeling, seemed overwhelmed in 
the torrent !—Time passed on. Ireturned to my usual 
occupations an altered man, yet to the world bearing 
as erect and haughty a front asever. An acquaintance 
from Virginia had informed me, that Mrs. Walton’s 
report of her daughter’s approaching marriage, was 
no more than true. He even named the time, (little 
knowing with what feelings I listened, ) that had been 
appointed for the marriage—that time was now past! 

I strove to forget Elizabeth; I sought relief in so- 
ciety, in study ; Pallowed myself not one moment to 
look back on the past. Long since 1 had found means 
to return her letter, and the fatal ring which had so 
truly proved an omen of ill, I put out of my sight 


every book we had read together,and strove to banish | 


every trace of her existence. Vain endeavour! it 
was not in these outward things that her memory 
lived. The second twelvemonth had now elapsed 
since my departure from W——d. I was engaged 
in a suit of some importance, and while —* 
my secretary for a paper relative to the business, 
accidentally pulled open the drawer into which so 
many months before I had thrown the packet returned 
by Mrs. Walton. The first thing that met my eye 
was the little shagreen case containing my miniature; 
an adder in my path would have been less abhorrent! 
“ Fool!” I muttered, as, with a bitter smile, I seized 
and dashed it to the ground. The slight ease flew 
open, and a picture fell at my feet—gracious heaven ! 
it was not my own picture—Elizabeth lay before 
me!—pale, mournful, changed—oh, how changed! 
Even since I had last beheld her, yet herself! ‘The 
cheek was wan and sunken, the hair braided back in 
wnornamented tresses, disclosed her forehead, whiter 
than monumental marble, and temples, where the 
blue veins seemed to have risen in unnatural dis- 
tinetness; but the infantine sweetness of her mouth 
was still there, and the matchless beauty of her dark 
eyes yk whose look of never dying 
love seemed mingled with reproach as they met my 
gaze!—A small folded paper had been concealed 
beneath the picture. It was in Elizabeth’s hand that 
1 read these words:— 

‘¢ God forgive me the deception I have practised 
on my mother! but I could not return your picture! 
it is the last treasure of my broken heart!—The faded 
image with which I have replaced it, shows but too 
faithfully the ravages of grief; a even thus, I love 
to think it will serve to remind you, when I am no 
more, of her who loved you with a love passing that 
of women! They will tell you I have promised my 
hand toanother: alas! Ihave done wrong, very wrong; 
but I am weak—prostrate, body and mind. I could 
not abide my mother’s anger, her commands, her 
entreaties. I feel I have but a little while longer on 
earth, and to end this horrible struggle, I have suf- 
fered my mother to promise for me what she would. 
I believe they have named a time, but before it arrives 
the turmoil of life will be over forme. May God 
bless you, my own! You have given me back my 
faith, yet Ido not doubt yours; and mine shall descend 
with me unbroken to the grave!—Thine even in 
death! ELizaBETu.” 

A few hours saw me on the road to Virginia. 1 
travelled night and day, scarcely allowing myself 
time for necessary rest. The image of Elizabeth— 
pale, altered, dying—was never absent from my 
mind; and I felt, as if the words had been stamped 
in characters of fire on my soul, that she was my vic- 
tim'—Oh, surely if suffering could atone for error, 
the agony of those hours might, in the great account, 
be set against even such errors as mine!—On, on! 1 
hurried:—every day seemed interminable, yet I 
dreaded to reach my destination, so great was the 
terror that had seized me. 

It was a brilliant morning in June, when the gray 
walls of the college, and the slender spire of the 
church in W , rose upon my view. [I closed 
my eyes, the sickness of death came over me.—I had 
now entered the village; my way lay immediately by 
the wall of the village church, and as I leaned out 
for breath, saw nothing but graves—grayes!—Shud- 
dering, I would have turned away, but my eyes 
seemed fascinated. There were the very stones upon 
which I had so often sat with Elizabeth, while twi- 
light stole on us unheeded; there was her favourite 
willow—there the cypress beneath which—God! 
what was it met my view!—the boughs of that very 
tree waved over a stately monument, and on the pale 
stone I read inscribed the name of—E izanera 
Watrosx!—I sprung from the carriage, and fell 
senseless beside the tomb! 

For many months my existence was a blank, of 
which no tide remains. When consciousness first 
returned, I found myself in the arms of my earliest 
and truest friend—your father, my dear Eugenia. 
He never left me for one moment; he bore with all 
the storm, the frenzy of my despair; he soothed the 
anguish of my remorse; he wept beside me; and when 
passion had exhausted itself, he gently strove to lead 
my mind back to a sense of the duties which yet re- 
mained to me in life, and above all, that great duty 
of resignation to the will of Him from whom we re- 
ceive both good and evil. In the course of my re- 
covery I learned that Elizabeth’s death had taken 
place six weeks previous to the time appointed for 
her marriage, and almost immediately after receiv- 
ing, under cover from me, her own pledge of faith. 

The rest of my story is soon told. A relation of 
my mother’s, whose name even was unknown to me, 
died about this time, leaving great wealth, and no 
nearer heirthan myself. I took no trouble to secure 
this inheritance, and should probably have lost it, 
but for the exertions of your father, to whose friend- 


ship it seemed I was destined to owe every thing. 
At three and twenty I quitted my native country, 
which I did not revisit until seven years had passed 
away. At my return, I found your father united to 
Emilia, the sister of my unfortunate Elizabeth. My 
friend was not wealthy, and consequently, encoun- 
tered, in the prosecution of his love, nearly the same 
difficulties that I had done; but by a different course 
of conduct he had overcome them all, and was now 
the happy husband of her whose only grief was the 
remembrance of her sister’s early grave. You, my 
sweet Eugenia, are the last fruit of thisunion. You 
cannot recollect your mother, but the mingled re- 
semblance which your features bear to hers, and to 
those of my lost treasure, endeared you to me, even 
in infancy; and at this day, I believe the affection of 


your inestimable father is not more truly paternal 


than mine!— oa 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
REVERSE OF THE MEDAL,.—No. V. 
VANITY. 

If there ever wasaman, says Rosseau, ‘* who de- 
rived not more pain than pleasure from vanity, that 
man wasa fool.” Yes, a fool in the vulgar sense— 
a fool according to the pedantic and selfish standards 
of men; but a true son of nature, a favourite and an 
heir, for all that. From reasons too obvious, we are 
always complaining of the universal empire of va- 
nity; and yet, alas! where do we find it in unadul- 
terated purity! Where see the outward sign of this 
creative, this Promethean spark, beaming in the 
cloudless sunshine ofa steady eye, that asks no foreign 
inspiration to fee its unborn lustre? The greater 
part of mankind know not what, nor who, they are, 
till they have consulted the oracles of their neigh- 
bour’s judgment! This is their mirror; the crite- 
rion of their self-appreciation; the capricious ther- 
mometer, with whose changes their spirits rise or 
fall. How differently is his lot cast, that possesses 
the gift of genuine vanity? He sees in all mankind 
but intelligent transparencies reflecting the bright 
image of his self-love. His senses, though apparent- 
ly framed in the common mould, are yet endowed 
with vast transmuting powers, capable of irradiating 
and purifying the most repulsive forms: changed by 
their magic touch, the frown of indignant contempt 
becomes the testimony of triumph, and the bitterest 
sarcasm an uncontrollable burst of defeated envy. I 
have never met with the all-perfect image of vanity; 
nor do I expect ever to be thus favoured: but I have 
seen approximations; and wherever vanity was ex- 
uberant, and consequently, in some measure, inde- 
pendent of fate and opinion, there have I seen tran- 
quillity, and a feeling of general, though perhaps 
aimless, benevolence. A meditative and intense self- 
consciousness, with its gloomy accompaniment of 
discontent, is often mistaken for vanity, of which 
it is the antipodes; happy days of peace wait on va- 
nity; but what can result save gloom and cynicism 
from the unequal contest between morbid self-de- 
preciation and insatiate ambition? Let the metaphy- 
sician detect the attributes of that internal foe that 
delights in unsettling the delicate balance of self- 
approval, and throwing the faculties into doubt and 
confusion; I but know that it exists, and that more 
or less it disturbs the equanimity of every bosom. 
So far from dreading the influence of self-flattery, I 
could wish that its power were heightened, and never 
shall I sympathize in the poet’s misanthropical prayer, 
that we might, ‘‘see ourselves as others see us,” 
neither should we by such a gift approximate nearer 
to the truth. That it builds the serenity of a single 
bosom, forms but a small part of what vanity can do 
for human nature; is it not social, confidential, and 
prone to deeds of justice and amenity? Has it not 
a spell to disarm spleen and satire? Yes, even these 
will gently touch the mild hallucination that furnishes 
the ever multiplying jest. CaRATHIS. 


Wenppep Lire.—Two stories illustrative of this 
state of existence in the higher circles, have just 
been published under the above general title. ‘The 
first of these, called “The Wife and Friends,” ex- 
hibits some singular examples of that spirit of in- 
trigue which, while it is thought to be fashionable 
and harmless, too often ends in the deepest and most 
irremediable miseries; and the second story, ‘* The 
Married Man,” shows that an eager search after 
what is called a good match, is pretty sure to lead 
toa very ill-assorted union. The work is ascribed 
to alady inferior in rank only to the royal family. It 
cannot fail of popularity among the fair. 

SocreTy IN Hica Lire.—One of the best drawn 
characters in the new Novel of ‘Society, or the 
Spring in Town,” isthe exclusive Lady Avon; the 


crowd of distinguished characters which the clever 


authoress has introduced into this work, fully jus- 
tifies its @esignation as a complete panorama of fa- 
shionable life, at its gayest season. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
Saturpay, May 7, 1831. 


LITERATURE IN ENGLAND. 

A late number of the Westminster Review, has 
this paragraph:— 

‘*In England, literary men, as a body, have few 
feelings in common with the great mass of the peo- 
ple. Our literature has been and still is essentially: 
aristocratic: they who write seek their chief applause 
from aristocratic circles, and derive from thence their 
chief reward; and so long asa low ambition shall in- 
fluence their minds, so long will they prove the mere 
servants of a dominant class. But if, in place of 
money, a fleeting reputation, and an admittance to 
fashionable circles, the elevated and honest desire of 
being a nation’s instructers, a hope of raising a po- 
pular literature—a literature spreading its wide, and 
paramount, and beneficial influence among the whole 
people—had been the ruling spring of action, and 
the conscious worth of having contributed to such a 
work had been their sole expected reward, then would 
the literary men of England have taken their fit sta- 
tion among the literary bodies of Europe, and would 
no longer have been ranked with the footboys and 
servile hirelings of an arrogant nodlesse.” 

Will not this reproach apply as well to the writers 
of this country? Is it not a fact, that such is the 
perverted taste with regard to literature, that popu- 
lar writers aim rather to dazzle the fancy and fasten 
the attention, than to instruct the mind?—to give ex- 
aggerated pictures of human life, passion and action, 
than such as, by their moral and precepts, would 
hold up to admiration and imitation the parts of vir- 
tue and humanity? ‘ 

The progress of literature and the press should be 
narrowly watched by every lover of his country, and 
admirer of elevated human nature. Mankind in the 
mass are prone rather to pleasure than profit—plea- 
sure whether derived trom a gratification of passion 
or taste, either mental or animal. The formation 
ofall literary taste commences with early years—at 
that equivocal age, when the sober realities of life 
are unknown, when its adversities have not been ex- 
perienced, and when the glowing fancy and ardent 
temperament give an aspect to the future which va- 
nishes and becomes dim in the course of time. It 
is at that period that habits of literature are formed 
—that a relish for reading is imbibed, and a perma- 
nent relish with reference to the choice of authors 
constituted. Such, also, is the season when the pro- 
ductions of the day are sought after and perused with 
avidity—that novelists and newspapers inculcate their 
sentiments and morals, and the young generation 
grow up, imbibing, from the literature of the times, 
character, passion, taste, and sentiment, that give a 
tone to future life. How important, then, that the 
fountains of literature at which so many drink should 
be pure—that the sources of interest which afford so 
many pleasure and relaxation from severer studies, 
should inculcate precepts and infer morals desig ned 
for the benefit and the elevation of man! 

How important is it, that among other objects our 
popular writers should blend instraction with amuse- 
ment—morality, not bigoted and morose, but human 
and ennobling, with their design to enlist atten- 
tion and win applause. How essential to our welfare 
as a people—to our nature as human beings—that in 
all writings that are given to the public either for their 
edification or amusement—that one great object 
should be, to *‘ mend the morals and improve the 
heart,” not of afew individuals, a distinct section of 
the species, but of the whole human family? The 
press in its purity would indeed exhibit an approach 
to perfection, which with the cireumstances around 
us and the habits of the times, must yet be very remote, 
but no greater revolution could be effected for the 
good of mankind than that which popular writers 
might effeet by writing for the improvement, moral 
and mental, rather than for the passions and the mo- 
mentary applause, of the world. . 


An intelligent correspondent of the New York 
American quotes half a dozen articles from a larger 
number in various English newspapers, all of which 
are in praise of the independence displayed in the 
critical department of the London Athenzum, and 
in dispraise of the criticism of all other British peri- 


ber of sixty and upwards, express in unqualified 

terms the corrupt and degraded state of criticism in 

Great Britain.” After commenting on this fact, the 

writer in the American very properly adds: 

** It cannot, I think, but be a subject of bitter mor. 

tification to an American writer, to be not only obli- 
ged to appeal to such tribunals, but at the same time 
to observe the hungry avidity with which we snap at 
the crumbs that fall from the great man’s table. 
Every small modicum of stinted praise from that 
quarter, is trumpeted forth to the world as an un- 
questionable certifieate of merit; when, if the truth 
were known, the whole secret consists in the book 
being published by a great Bibliopole, who is the 
proprietor of a Review, and keeps some half'a dozen 
critics in pay, who would forfeit bed, board, and 
small beer, if they dared to refuse their modicum of 
praise. 

** One of the best written, and most agreeab] 
books that ever issued from the press in this ene 
try, was the work called, ‘A Year in Spain,’ by 
Lieutenant Slidell, whose professional talents had 
been previously illustrated in the masterly disserta- 
tion on the course pursued by Columbus in navigat- 
ing among the islands of the West Indies, prefixed 
to Mr. Irving’s Life. The style of these travels is 
as pure as it is full of spirit and vivacity; and a gen- 
tleman,—who had resided several years in Spain, 
during which he travelled a great deal,—iong since 
declared to me, that in reading the book, he conti- 
nually fancied himself reverting to the ssenes of his 
own past experience. Yet this work, so deservin 
of a warm reception from every one possessing the 
head and the heart of an American, was destined at 


length to find its apotheosis in the approbation of a 
London bookseller 


When the American public are enabled to de- 
pend upon their own critics for correct and independ- 
ent views of new publications, then will it be unne- 
cessary for authors to court foreign applause in build- 
ing up a reputation. .But here, as in England, we 
fear a mercenary motive is too often to be traced in 
the eulogies of the press, with regard to new publi- 
cations. Honesty and independence are not suffi- 
ciently appreciated and encouraged. In most cases, 
they are yielded up in sacrifice, either to self-inter- 
est, or to combinations of those of an opposite nature, 
who, if they cannot rise to the condition of others, 
take pleasure in bringing them down to their own 
level. 


American Montaty Macaztne.—We have the 
first number of the third year of this periodical, 
which came to us this week, with some improvements 
in the character of the work. We have looked over its 
pages hastily, but with sufficient zest to pronounce 
the number unusually excellent. N. P. Willis has 
added to his title of editor those of publisher and 
proprietor, and says distinctly that he shall not, un- 
der any circumstances, relinquish the editorship of 
the American Monthly, adding— 


‘** We have never had an idea of doing so fora 
moment. We established it under very depressing 
discouragements, without funds, and with the croak- 
ing of a hundred editors in our ears—we have nurs- 
ed it through that most trying age of a periodical, 
the two first volumes—and had we but half the en- 
ne we have, for very pride’s sake we 
would not abandon it. It is now, thanks to our pa- 
trons, in a condition to live and flourish profitably 
and vigorously; and to relinquish it in this situation, 
would be to throw away the most arduously gained 
advantages and commence anew. 

** We design still to go abroad in the Autumn, if 
not before, and spend a year, perhaps two, in Eu- 
rope. Whenever we do, however, it will be to ac- 
complish a plan we have long been pondering, of 
sketching, for our Magazine, First Impressions of 
Europe. We have seen no book of travels whic 
gives the idea of those countries and their objects of 
curiosity as we wish to seethem. Our travellers go 
abroad to collect measurements, and describe, in 
cold and technical language, the number and size of 
churches, and the details and histories of pictures, 
and statues, and monuments—never thinking that 
the impressions of novelty and vivid surprise which 
they put aside when they write, are the only things 
worth preserving. We would visit those interestin 
lands with an eye kept fresh and unhackneyed, oa 
sketch the society, or the arts, or the people, con- 
stantly as we saw them; and we think that the pen- 
cillings of a tour made upon this principle, would 
be a thousand times more interesting than the eum- 
bersome books of travels, with their endless and dry 
particulars. In such a case, we should leave a qua- 
lified locum tenens, oe selling to him a part of 
our proprietorship, ) but rather writing more than 
less, in our correspondence, and never relinquishing 
our interest in the success and character of the work. 
Whatever we do, will be done fer the Magazine, and 
we hope our friends will, in any such changes, con- 
tinue us their countenance and favour.” 


We quote this expose with pleasure—in the first 
place, because we should be glad to see the design 
which Willis proposes, efficiently carried into execu- 


odicals. ‘*The whole of the testimonials, to the num- 


tion; and, in the second, that it gives us gratification 
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to see an original American Magazine flourish, that 
js conducted with morg than ordinary talent, espe- 
cially as we were among the first to admire and laud 
perhaps too warmly) the budding genius of its edi- 
tor, and hence take pleasure in seeing his early pro- 
mise fulfilled by the articles of poetry which occa- 
sionally come from his pen before the public. His 
llustrations of Scripture are equal to any thing of 
the same nature in the English language, and in the 
sent lamentable dearth of creditable American 
poetry, those which occasionally fall from Willis, in 
a measure, redeem this repugnant feature in the cha- 
racter of our literature. After this praise, we may 
be permitted to say, that the foppery and affectation 
of this writer, are his prevailing blemishes. 

This number of the Magazine contains nine dis- 
tinct articles, in addition to the criticism under the 
title of the Editor’s Table. We shall giveone or two 
extracts from its pages hereafter, but have only space 
this morning for the following paragraph, which 
closes a notice of Bulwer’s new Poem, the Siamese 
Twins. 

We imagine there is a great similarity between 
Bulwer’s mind and Byron’s. Their writings, of 
course, are in a totally different walk; and Byron’s 
verse is probably much more beyond Bulwer’s pow- 
ers, than Bulwer’s prose would have been beyond 
Byron’s. Still there is the same close, living ad- 
herence to nature, the same satirical keen-sighted- 
ness into the defects of society, the same mingled 
sense of the ludicrous and sublime, the same half- 
angel, half-devil mixture of scorn and tenderness in 
both. Weean better account for Byron’s misan- 
thropy, however, than Bulwer’s. The latter, as far 
as we can learn, is 1 situated in life. He 
springs from one of the best families in England, has 
a wife of matchless beauty, (vide the description by 
L. E. L.) is very industrious and famous, and has 
lately been sent to Parliament—as pretty an inven- 
tory of happiness as a modest man could desire. It 
is difficult to guess why Mr. Bulwer abuses the 
world. Asa general principle, misanthropy is an- 
other word for debt, and will be so defined when 
things go by their right names. The ‘ M. P.’ how- 
ever, though not a full offset to the creditor’s ‘ Dr.’ 
deprives that expgessive abbreviation of the power to 
imprison, and of course makes it of comparatively 
little consequence. It will be natural, therefore, (if 
this is the cause, ) that the next book of the author of 
Pelham shall be in a more loving temper, and be 
abated of bitterness in the same proportion that the 
absence of the fear of the King’s Bench diminishes 
the terrors of a morning rap on the knocker. This 
is more true than sentimental, we are aware, and it 
isall along of writing at noon-day—an hour when 
Puck and his crew are dead asleep. There are, 
doubtless, romantic causes for unhappiness, for Death 
has a heavy hand, and Love is another word for a 
heavy heart—but where one man mopes over the 

rave or a wayward mistress, a hundred are sublime 
in the distress of an unpaid note, or the nausea of an 
overnight’s indulgence. The two most unamiable 
things in the world are a ‘sad dog’s’ sluggish head- 
ache, and an empty pocket—and if Mr. Bulwer has, 
like his prototype, a biographer for his personal se- 
erets, we very much fear his misanthropy will turn 
out to be neither a disappointed love, nor a mispri- 
sion of murder. 


Quvoratrons.—One of the most useful publica- 

tions of the day, has just been issued from the press 
of Mr. John Grigg, Bookseller, of this city. It is 
the sixth edition, with corrections and improvements, 
of a **Dictionary of Select and Popular Quotations, 
which are in daily use; taken from the Latin, French, 
Greek, Spanish, and Italian languages: together with 
a copious collection of Law-maxims and Law-terms; 
translated into.English, with illustrations, historical 
and idiomatic.” 

The publisher says:— 

“In preparing this sixth edition for the press, eare 
has been taken to give the work a thorough revision, 
to correct some errors which had before escaped no- 
tice, and to insert many additional Quotations, Law- 
maxims, and Law-terms. In this state it is offered 
to the public, in the stereotype form.” 

The work is handsomely and substantially got up, 
and is comprised in a single volume of more than 
three hundred pages. On examining it, we find it 
containing a great variety of sentences from the se- 
veral languages mentioned, with the authority and 
translation. It is a very valuable publication as well 
for readers as writers. 


HEALTH. 

To learn that health is more precious than liberty, 
we have only to inquire of the pale invalid, who has 
wasted year after year, adopted method after me- 
thod, and swallowed nostrum after nostrum, in the 
vain hope of bringing back that litheness of limb, re- 
lish of appetite, and elasticity of spirit, which have 


*\ 


been sacrificed by early excesses, hours misspent, or 
exposure to weather, of all which it is the disposition 
of human nature to be careless'in youth, prosperity, 
and sunshine. The avidity with which a popular 
nostrum, one celebrated, however falsely, for its 
wonder-working qualities, is sought after by the 
thousands of beings in all grades of life who are lin- 
gering out a miserable existence, the victims of dis- 
ease, and who eagerly grasp at every phantom re- 
storative calculated to bring back the jewel of which 
they were so careless when fleeting from their grasp 
—the avidity with which such a panacea is sought 
after, and bought up at any price, shows how inva- 
luable is the blessing which most of those enjoying 
prize so lightly. We consider it one of the most 
important duties of parents and guardians, and an 
especial object of philanthropy, to inculcate, as one 
great end and charm of life, the possession and the 
preservation of health. It is, therefore, that we com- 
mend to the attention of all that numerous race who 
have an interest in this subject, a little work, a copy 
of which has been lying upon our table for a fortnight 
st. 

Pi The design of the Catechism of Health is thus de- 
scribed in the preface:—*‘ The object of the present 
work is very fully expressed by its title. It is sim- 
ply an attempt to convey to the young, in a plainand 
familiar manner, a knowledge of those means by 
which the health and vigour of the human constitu- 
tion is the most effectually promoted, and its powers 
of enjoyment and usefulness prolonged to the latest 
period.” We commend the work generally, as an 
invaluable accession to the family closet of all who 
desire their offspring to grow up hale in body and 
healthy in mind. 


The New York Mirror for Saturday last, isan ex- 
cellent number. It is embellished with a very pret- 
ty view of New York, and contains original articles 
from several popular pens. The proprietor of the 
Mirror is unflagging in his efforts torender his work 
valuable. The following notice of a young gentle- 
man, a native of this city, we find under the head of 
Boston theatrical criticisms:— 


** Among the younger members of the corps, is a 
gentleman whom I believe you have never had in 
either of the New York theatres, but who promises 
very well in a line where we have very few who pro- 
miseany thing. I refer to Mr. Pearson. He made 
his debut, I have understood, about three or four 
yearsago at Philadelphia. He has since been play- 
ing at Baltimore and New Orleans, and dering the 
present season here. He is a fine looking fellow, 
within a thought of six feet in height, with a good 
face, and a rich, powerful voice. In melo drama— 
in the characters, for instance, of Rob Roy, Masani- 
ello, Carwin—he is unsurpassed. The part of the 
distracted father, in a drama called the ‘* Lear of 
Private life,” he performed with great effect. This 
piece, by the way, was originally got up for Booth, 
at the Haymarket theatre, at the time Kean was 
playing Shakspeare’s Lear so successfully at one of 
the theatres royal. It had a great run originally, 
and was played here in the early part of the season 
to very thin houses and then laidaside. ‘Though the 
piece, on the whole, is more than sufficiently paltry, 
it affords in a single character, good opportunities 
for fine acting, and Mr. Pearson improved them to 
the best advantage. During the season he has play- 
ed Rolla, Pierre, Charles De Moore, Iago, (excel- 
lently) and, for his benefit recently, William Teil. 
When Mr. Pearson shall have learned to use more 
discretion in his violence, and acquired a better mo- 
dulation of his fine voice, and a better command of 
his hands, which he now uses a little awkwardly, he 
will take a high stand on our stage.” 


The fifth number of Doughty’s Cabinet of Natural 
History was issued on Tuesday. The embellishments 
of this number are an illustration of Woodcock 
Shooting, and a plate representing the Goosander 
and Gold Eyed Duck. Both are well executed and 
coloured with taste. The subject matter is equally 
creditable with that which has occupied former num- 
bers, and the whole appearance of the work entitled 
to commendation. 


The law abolishing imprisonment for debt, which 
has recently been adopted by the New York legisla- 
ture, applies as well to past as future contracts, and 
makes no distinction as to the amount of debt. 


Theannual exhibition of the Academy of Fine Arts 
commenced on Monday last. Many additional works 
of art have been added toa collection that was before 
magnificent, and a new and judicious arrangement 
has been made with regard to the whole number. 
At this season of the year when the light from a clear 


sky falls upon paintings with the most brilliant effect, 
and when the mildness and freshness of the temper- 
ature adds, as it were, a richer and more living glow 
to the tints of the canvass, the Academy may be visit- 


ed to great advantage, 


Robert Montgomery, the author of the ‘‘ Omni- 
presence of Deity,” has given to the world another 
poem, entitled ‘‘Oxford.”” Montgomery is said to 
be the son of a retired actor named Gomery, the son 
having added the Mont. No writer of the day has 
been more literally lashed by the eritics than this 
young poet~no one has borne it with more fortitude 
—and none of the same age, according to our view, 
will ultimately win a higher reputation. 


AMERICAN SCULPTURE. 
GREENOUGH’S CHERUBS. 
The following description of a young American 
artist, and of his most important work, is copied from 
the American Monthly Magazine, for April: 


We invite the attention of our readers to the 
CuanTine Cuervuss by Mr. GreENovcu—a marble 
group which has just arrived from Florence, and is 
now exhibiting in Summer street. Mr. G. is a very 


had, previous to his departure, practised little in his 
art beyond the production of one or two busts, which 
were sufficient, however, to excite great hopes of his 
future excellence. We are not qualified to speak 
technically or very critically of the merits of the 
group referred to. We are amateur, not connois- 
seur, and can only tell whether a work of art pleases 
us, without, perhaps, knowing exactly why. We 
conceive it to be impossible, however, for any one to 
look on the figures of this group, without the most 
exquisite pleasure. Of the expression we are all 
judges, and it is of that alone that we would speak 
positively. 

The design represents two cherubs (or children 
with wings) standing together and looking over a 
scroll. One stands erect with his eyes carelessly 
cast downwards, as if he had already learned the 
chant and waited to begin, while the other standsa 
little behind, leaning forward, with his arm around 
the neck of his brother, looking at the scroll with the 
most intent and docile earnestness. The character 
of the two faces and figures are in beautiful contrast. 
The apparently elder has an air of childish confidence 
and consciousness of knowledge, mixed witha kind 
and half playful love toward the learner, and he stands 
holding up his end of the scroll, and waiting for him 
to comprehend, with a contented and smiling hap- 
piness, which cannot but delight every one who has 
watched the movements of a pleased and beautiful 
boy in his moods of tranquil happiness. The young- 
er is more original and peculiar, and won our heart 
instantly. We do not hesitate, to say that it has giv- 
en us more delight than any work of art we ever saw. 
The hair, unlike that of the other, which curls lux- 
uriantly all over his head, is parted on his forehead, 
and lays away in fine silken curves, half curling, and 
of the most lovely softness. His mouth has a kind 
of inward smile upon it, half wonder and half plea- 
sure, and expressive of the most docile and loving 
gentleness; and over his whole face there is a look 
of purity and angelic sweetness beyond our utmost 
conception. His figure has the same difference of 
expression. While the attitude of the elder is that 
of easy and assured repose, that of the younger is 
yielding and dependent, and both inimitably grace- 
ful and natural. Weare not a competent judge of 
anatomy, but we are teld that Mr. Greenough is un- 
commonly well informed in that science, and the ef- 
fect of his figures is that of life toa degree of abso- 
lute deception. The flesh and limbs have all the soft 
rounded fulness of a child’s, and can scarce be be- 
lieved to be marble. The whole group breathes. It 
is redolent of thought and motion, and we commit 
it to the judgment of the public, with the most entire 
confidence that the natural and the acquired taste of 
all will alike be gratified. 

Mr. Cooper, the novelist, is the purchaser, and 
his liberality, with his limited means, should be re- 
membered. The group is exhibiting for the benefit 
of the artist, and that should be remembered too. 
Mr. G. as we said before, is very young, and we 
hope this cireumstance will not predispose criticism 
to find fault. Ghiberti, a youth of twenty-three, was 
the successful candidate for the workmanship of the 
doors of the Baptistry of Florence—an honour for 
which all Italy contended, and which occupied the 
next forty years of his life; and Donatello, in the best 
days of Italian sculpture, was eminent at the age of 
twenty. Indeed, genius for this art, mare than any 
other, seems to realize the truth of Horace’s rule— 
‘nascitur, non fit,°—a man seems born to it. We 
hope every citizen of Boston, who has a heart to be 
touched or a fancy to be pleased, will appropriate 
sufficient time for the study of this first American 
| masterpicce. 


In reply to some charge recently made in the Bri- 
tish House of Commons, Mr Hunt rose and begged 
to state, most unequivocally, that neither in that 
House, nor out of that House, upon any occasion, had 
he said that he preferred a republican ferm of go- 


vernment to that which now existed in Great Britain. 


young artist, who has been in Italy two years, and | § 


He had never gone farther in that House or out of 
it, than to say that the people would be perfectly sa- 
tisfied with the present form of government, if that 
House were properly chosen by the people, as ac- 
cording to the constitution it should be chosen. He 
certainly had said out of that House, and he would 
now repeat the sentiment, that if the people of Eng- 
land should be unfortunately driven to fight for their 
liberties, and that he (Mr. Hunt, ) should survive the 
contest, he, for one, would then be for a republiean 
form of government. 


THE PRIZE COMEDY. 
The. New York Courier furnishes the following 
interesting notice of Paulding’s new comedy—** Life 
in the West:”— 


This production of our distinguished townsman 
was brought out at the Park Theatre before an ex- 
tremely crowded house, on Monday evening last. 
The city is at present full of western merchants— 
‘* strangers” from Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, and 
the contiguous states. They crowded to the theatre 
on the night in question, and received with “ee ap- 
plause the successful hits of the author and the actor. 
Curiosity was considerably excited; and, from all 
that we heard and saw, it was fully and emphatically 
ratified. 

Col. Wildfire, the principal character of the piece, 
was performed by Mr. Hackett. The author has 
made this character an extremely racy representation 
of western blood, a perfect nonpareil—half steam- 
boat, half alligator, &c. It possesses many original 
traits, which never before have appeared on the stage. 
The materials are ample, and very successfully ma- 
naged throughout. Occasionally, there were a few 
allusions and expressions that might be thought to 
border a little on the taste of the East, but the body 
and soul of Col. Wildfire was Kentuckian—ardent, 
generous, daring, witty, blunt, and original. 

The amusing extravagances and strange features 
of character which have grown up in the western 
states, are perhaps unique in the world itself. There 
is nothing in the English varieties of national cha- 
racter which have the least resemblance to the‘*Wes- 
tern Dasher.” To Mr. Paulding is the American 
stage indebted fora perfect original, requiring yet 
some modifications to complete it, but possessing 
the genuine spirit of the West in its richest extrava- 
gances of incident and diction. Mr. Hackett per- 
formed the part with great spirit; but he seems not 
to have caught, so well, the tone, air and manner of 
the ‘*western man” as he has done those of the east- 
ern blood—the true blue Yankee. His utterance 
is a little too rapid, his gesticulation a little too quick 
and versatile. ‘These can easily be remedied. The 
specimen of the West is as slow and precise in his 
highest flight, as the Bond-street dandy—he is as 
measured in his cadences as the Broadway merveil- 
leaux—as calm and dignified in his demeanour asa 
hero, which he feels himself to be. It is the odd con- 
trast between dignity and calmness of demeanour, and 
the high flights of western fancy, that marks the west- 
ern original. It was, on the whole, avery spirited 
representation.. Richings, in Count Crillon, was ex- 
cellent. Placide, it was supposed, would have taken 
this character, but Richings succeeded so well, as to 
make us entirely forget the resignation of the other, 
Mrs. Sharpe, in Cecilia, looked remarkably well, and 
went through her part with great spirit and preci- 
sion. She is rapidly winning her way into public 
favour. 

Of the play itself, we have already spoken—nor can 
we speak too highly of it. Possessing all the pecu- 
liar point, wit, sarcasm, and brillianey of Paulding, 
it shows him in quite a pleasing light—that of a suc- 
cessful delineator of native manners and indigenous 
character. There are materials enough in this wide 
country to construct a school of ry 4 peculiarly 
our own. Why not collect them? Mr. Paulding 
has set an example worthy of being followed up. As 
the piece was received with long and repeated cheer- 
ing, and will probably be repeated soon, we give 
the following sketch of the plot, which will be found 
correct and useful. 

Cecilia Bramble, only daughter of Governor 
Bramble, a senator, a young lady deeply smitten 
with admiration of distinguished foreigners, and ar- 
dently desirous of visiting Paris. Being an Heiress 
the Count de Crillon, a noted swindler and impostor, 
at that time in Washington, takes advantage of this 
foible, pays his addresses to her, and being contemp- 
tuously rejected by her father, at length inveigles 
her into an elopement, which is frustrated however 
by the accidental running away of the horses, and the 
interference of Roebuck, an ardent and sincere ad- 
mirer of the young lady. The young gentleman 
brings her home in a swoon, and keeps her secret. 

Cecilia, after a severe struggle between her duty 
to her father; her newly awaked doubts of the Count, 
who had behaved in the most cowardly manner when 
her life was endangered by the running away of the 
horses; her lurking preference of Roebuck, and her 
vehement desire to visit Paris, is wrought upon to 
cunsent to a second elopement the succeeding night. 
During the progress of these events, Colonel Nimrod 
Wildfire, a cousin of Cecilia, arrives, and being a 
prized by Governor Bramble of the addresses of td 
Count, who he believes to be an impostor, to Cecilia, 
as well as the young lady’s preference, offers his ser- 
vices to detect and expose the adventurer, if he be 
one, or establish his character, ifhe be not, by mak- 
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ing him either ie or run away, which the Colonel 
considers an infallible criterion of a gentleman. 

In pursuance of this plan, the Colonel seeks the 
Count and proffers him battle—at the same time 
complimenting him with divers odd names. ‘The 
Count affeets not to understand him, but being hard 

ressed, at length makesa precipitate retreat. The 
lonel is then satisfied he is ** playing possum.” 

There is another pretender to Cecilia, a Mr. Hig- 
gins, a candidate for a foreign mission, who having 

ublicly pronounced the Count to be an impostor, 
a excited his wrath in a high degree. Having as- 
certained that Higgins is as great a poltroon as him- 
self, he takes every opportunity to insult him, treads 
on his toes ata fancy ball given by one of the foreign 
ministers, and whispers in his ear, a threat to blow 
his brains out the first opportunity. In consequence 
of this, Higgins places a pair of loaded pistols at 
his bedside that night, which happens to be the night 
of the second elopement. 

When all is quiet, the Count appears groping his 
way in the dark, through the hall of the Hotel where 
all the parties lodge, and seeing alight through the 
key hole of Higgins’ chamber, supposes it to be that 
of Cecilia—he accordingly taps at the door, and fi- 


nally goes in. A moment after, the report of a pistol. 


is heard, followed by a ery of murder! fire!—and the 
appearance of Higgins, who runs out repeating the 
ery of murder! fire! and at length falls flat on the 
floor. The Count follows him hastily, stumbles 
over him and falls; the inmates of the hotel are 
alarmed, and rush forth in a great variety of cos- 
tume, among the rest Cecilia and Pullet, her maid, 
in their travelling dresses, for the elopement. These 
excite the attention and suspicions of Roebuck, the 
Governor, and the Colonel. The latter, armed with 
a couple of rifles, proceeds to the chamber of the 
Count—locks the door—proffers him his choice of 
weapons,—and at length, forces from him a confes- 
sion of his imposture, and carries him in triumph to 
confirm it before the young lady and her father.— 
This he does, and is dismissed with contempt by all 
parties. 

The governor then expresses his regrets that his 
daughter should have thus rendered herself unworthy 
the respect of the world, or the affections of a man of 
honour. Cecilia displays a proper feeling on the oc- 
casion, and Roebuck generously defends her, at the 
same time renewing hisaddresses. Cecilia declines 
them for the present, and declares her intentions to 
do so until she shall, by her future conduct, entitle 
herself to the confidence of her friends, and the affee- 
tionsof herlover. ‘The piece concludes with an ad- 
dress of the colonel to the pit 

The piece is inedbasersedl with aecasional stories of 
the colonel, characteristic of the dialect, manners, 
and peculiarities, real and supposed, of the people of 
the new states—or rather, of brave, generous, **Old 
Kentucky.” 


An Errrara.—The Richmond Enquirer gives the 
following as an epitaph, suitable to throw upon the 
tomb of the the departured legislature of that state. 


Here lies the Legislature of 1830—’31, 
The first which met under the New Constitution 
of Virginia; 
It lived to the extraordinary length of 135 days. 
It contained some men of fine talents, 
But its general character was far from corresponding 
With public expectation. 
It has done somethin 
Towards extinguishing the local divisions of the state, 
Though they sometimes manifested themselves 
In an odious form. 
It has reduced the Taxes 1-L10th, 
But its appropriations 
For the Executive and Judiciary, 
Were marked by too strict an Economy. 

If it has done some gocd, it has done some harm. 
If it has given an impulse to the great cause of 
Internal Improvement, 

It has fastened upon the State a One Judge-System, 

Which threatens to clog the Administration 
of Justice, 
And to check the qualifications of its Ministers. 
Requiescat in pace! 


Srray following unique com- 
position appears in the Huntingdon ( Pa. ) Courier, in 
the shape of a caution to the public. 

Whereas my Pink, my pretty toy, 
My wife, my Saran Jang, 

Has left my home, and her employ, 
To rove about again; 

This caution’s therefore to forewarn 
All people not to trust 

To her the worth of an Acorn, 
Or lose it all they must; 

For I’m determin’d not to pay 
The value of a straw 

Of her contracts, in any way, 
Uniess compelled by law. 


Rosert Hanrer. 


Bustness.—According tothe New York Adver- 
tiser, there has not been, for the last twenty years, so 
much bustle and activity in a certain section of that 
city, as at the presenttime. On the North River, in 
the neighbourhood of Courtlandt and Liberty streets, 
and on the East River, from Coenties slip to White- 
hall, the docks present a scene of confusion difficult 


to describe. The tow boats employed on the North 
River, load at the above places, and the quantity of 
flour and produce from the canal, brought by these 
boats, surpasses any former receipt. ‘Thousands of 
barrels of fidur are piled up, exposed to the weather, 
and goods to an immense amount, are lying on the 
docks. 


SELECTIONS. 


GARDENING. 


Not he alone, remarks a celebrated moralist, is 
to be esteemed a benefactor to mankind; who makes 
a useful discovery; but he also, who can point out 


and recommend an innocent pleasure, friendly alike: 


to morals and to health. Of this kind are our emo- 
tions arising from the observation of nature; and they 
are highly agreeable to every taste"uncorrupted by 
vicious indulgeace. 

Rural scenes, of almost every kind, are delightful 
to the mind of man. ‘The verdant plain, the flowery 
mead, the meandering stream, the playful lamb, the 
warbling of birds, are all capable of exciting emo- 
tions gently agreeable. But the misfortune 1s, that 
the greater number of us are hurried on in the career 
of lite, with too great rapidity, to be able to give at- 
tention to that which solicits no passion. The dark- 
est habitation in the dirtiest street of a city, where 
money can be earned, has greater charms, with ma- 
ny, than all the freshness and luxuriance of an Ita- 
lian landscape. Yet the patron of refined pleasure, 
the elegant Epicurus, fixed the seat of his enjoyment 
ina garden. He thought a tranquil spot, furnished 
with the united sweetseof art and nature, the best 
adapted to delicate repose: and even the severer phi- 
losophers of antiquity, were wont to discourse in the 
shade of a spreading tree, in some cultivated plan- 
tation. 

It is obvious, on intuition, that nature often intend- 
ed solely to please the eye in her vegetable produc- 
tions. She decorates the floweret that springs be- 
neath our feet, in all the perfection of external beau- 
ty. She has clothed the garden with a constant suc- 
cession of various hues. Even the leaves of the trees 
undergo pleasing vicissitudes. The fresh verdure 
they exhibit in the Spring, the various shades they 
assume in Summer, the yellow and russet tinge of 
Autumn, and the nakedness of Winter, afford a con- 
stant pleasure to a mind enamoured with the pictu- 
resque. From the snow-drop to the moss rose, the 
flower-garden displays an infinite variety of shape 
and colour. The taste of the florist has been ridicu- 
led as trifling; yet surely without reason. Did na- 
ture bring forth the tulip and the lily, the rose and 
the honeysuckle, to be neglected by the haughty pre- 
tender to superior reason’? ‘lo omita single social 
duty for the cultivation of a polyanthus, were ridicu- 
lous, as well as criminal; but to pass by the beauties 
lavished before us, without observing them, is no less 
ingratitude than stupidity. A bad heart finds little 
amusement but in a communication with the active 
world, where scope is given for the indulgence of 
malignant passions; but an amiable disposition is 
commonly known by a taste for the beauties of the 
animal and vegetable creation. 


Among the employments suitable to old age, Ci- 
cero has enumerated the care of a garden. It re- 
quires no great exertion of mind or body; and its 
satisfactions are of that kind which please without 
agitation. Its beneficial influence on health, is an ad- 
ditional reason for an attention to it at an age when 
infirmities abound. In almost every description of 


‘the seats of the blessed, ideas of a garden seem to 


have predominated. The word Paradise itself, is 
synonymous with garden. ‘The fields of Elysium, 
that sweet region of poesy, are adorned by the an- 
cient writers with all that imagination can conceive 
to be in this way delightful. Poets have always been 
charmed with the beauties of a garden. Some of the 
most pleasing passages of Milton, are those in which 
he represents the happy pair engaged in cultivatin 
their blissful abode. Pope also was distinguished 
for his love and taste for gardening; according to 
Warton, the enchanting art of modern gardening, 
for which Great Britain is deservedly celebrated, 
chiefly owes its origin and its improvements to the 
two lastnamed Poets, Milton and Pope. Lucan is 
represented by Juvenal as reposing in his garden. 
Virgil’s Georgies prove him to have been captivated 
with rural scenes, though, to the surprise of his read- 
ers, lie has not assigned a book to the subject of a 
garden. Shenstone made gardening his study; but 
with all his taste and fondness for it, he was not hap- 
py init. The captivating scenes which he created 
ai the Leasowes, afiorded hin, it is said, little plea- 
sure in the absence of spectators. The truth is, he 
made the embellishment of his grounds, which 
should have been the amusement of his life, the bu- 
siness of it; and involved himself in such troubles, 
by the expenses it occasioned, as necessarily exclu- 
ded tranquil enjoyment. 

It is the lot of few to possess land so extensive and 
well adapted as his, toconstitute an ornamental farm. 
Still fewer are capable of supporting the expense of 
preserving it in good condition. But let not the rich 
suppose they have appropriated to themselves the 
pleasures of a garden. The possessor of an acre, 
aye, even of a few rods of ground, may receive a 
real pleasure from observing the progress of vegeta- 
tion, even in a culinary plant. A very limited tract, 
properly attended to, will furnish ample and pleas- 
ing employment for an individual during those 


— 


hours not necessarily devoted to the calls of business 

or of duty. The operations of grafting, of inoculat- 

ing, and of transplanting, are curious experiments in 

natural philosophy, which may be carried on even 

in a garden of contracted dimensions; and that they 

are pleasing as well as curious, those can testify who 

remember what they have felt on seeing their attempts 

succeed. ‘* Amusement reigns,” says Dr. Young, 

‘* man’s great demand.” Happy were it if the amuse- 

ment of managing a garden were more generally re- 
lished. It would surely be more conducive to health, 

and the preservation of our faculties to extreme old 
age, were that time, which is now devoted to indo- 
lence, or to trifling or vicious in-door amusements, 

or which is wasted in bacchanalian festivity, spent in 
the open air, and in active employment—in other 
words, in the cultivation of a Garden.—Journal of 
Health, 

AMERICAN WRITERS. 
BY W. TANNEHILL, 

We come finally to speak of the polite literature 
of the United States, and of the individuals whose re- 
putation is founded exclusively upon their literary 
productions. 

Joseph Dennie is one of the most remarkable of 
our early writers. He was born in Boston, August 
30th, 1768. He manifested very early a decided 
taste for polite literature, and devoted so much of his 
time to it, that his appearance at the bar, for which 
he had qualified himself, was unsuccessful. In 1799 
he removed to Philadelphia, and shortly after, en- 
gaged in the conducting of the Port Folio, for which 
he acquired by his name and talents, a large share of 
patronage and celebrity. ‘The prospect before him 
was, at one time, brilliant and promising, and with 
prudence and perseverance, he might have reached 
the highest rank; but his irregularities wasted his 
constitution; and he fell a victim, at last, to the Mam- 
mon of Intemperance. He is described as having pos- 
sessed *‘great colloquial powers, a brilliant genius, 
a delicate taste, a beautiful style, a ready pen, a rich 
fund of elegant literature, an excellent heart, and a 
captivating countenance and manner.” 

Robert ‘Treat Paine had in him all the elements of 
a great and original writer, but like all the able men 
of his day, his powers-were drawn into the channel 
of active life, and his leisure hours were devoted to 
the management of a newspaper. 

Charles Brockden Brown is the most voluminous, 
original and celebrated of ail the early writers of our 
country, who made literature their exclusive busi- 
ness. He was born in the city of Philadelphia, 1777. 
Manifesting from his childhood a remarkable fond- 
ness for books, he had formed, at the early age of 16, 
plans of extensive literary works. Like Dennie, he 
was educated for the bar, but his predilection for 
literary pursuits, together with his natural timidity 
of disposition, and dislike for the scenes which courts 

resent, caused him ultimately to abandon the pro- 
ession. His novels, six in number, written with 
great rapidity and published in quick succession, af- 
ter having experienced singular neglect, are now be- 
ginning to be properly appreciated. When they first 
appeared, they were much read, because supposed to 
be written in England. With a more vivid imagina- 
tion than Godwin, he is perhaps fully as powerful 
in the delineation of passion, and has the praise of 
having preceded him in this branch of writing. He 
is described by a writer in the Encyclopedia Ameri- 
cana, as having been ‘‘a man of romantic temper, 
benevolent heart, pregnant invention, extensive at- 
tainments, and prodigious industry. His colloquial 
powers were considerable, but rarely indulged in 
mixed society. He was reserved, but not unsocial. 
He could be taxed with no excess, save that of appli- 
cation—His moral character has no stain—He was 
one of the gentlest of human beings—His novels, 
current and admired, during his life, fell into disuse 
at his death, and were not revived till they attracted 
the reading public of England, and we were taught 
by her critics that they were worth reading. ‘lhe 
leading traits of his novels are, a rich and correct 
diction, variety of incident, vivid scenes of joy and 
sorrow, a minute development and strong display 
of emotion, and a powerful use of wondertul pheno- 
mena in the physical faculties and habits of man— 
Almost all is new aud strange in his machinery and 
situations; but he deals too much in the horrible and 
criminal—His characters are extravagantly and con- 
summately wicked. He rivets the attention, but 
pains the heart beyond the prerogative of fiction, and 
his plots, from the rapidity with which he wrote, 
are frequently confused.” 

About the commencement of the present century 
a trio of intellectual lights sprang up in New York, 
who were destined to inwoduce a new era in the li- 
terature of their country. ‘These are Irving, Pauld- 
ing, and Ver Plank—who united their talents in the 
production of Salmagundi—a work of originality, 
and singular spirit, which, while it lashed success- 
fully, some ct the fashionable follies of our society 
and government, was an earnest of the powers which 
two of its authors have since so signally manifested. 

Mr, Irving is, confessedly, the favourite of Ame- 
rica. It has been truly said, that ‘‘he is the first 
writer of Cisatlantic origin and education, who suc- 
ceeded in establishing a high and undisputed reputa- 
tion, founded entirely on purely literary talent and 
success.” He is one of the most polished, and fas- 
cinating writers, not of our own country only, but of 
the age. Lord Byron pronounced him second only 
to Sir Walter Scott, as a prose writer. We readily 
concede to Sir Walter a more inventive and power- 


ful imagination, and greater compass and versatility 


of genius; but so far as manner is concerned, we deem 
Mr. Irving much his superior in melody and ele. 
gance.—The English language, indeed, appears to 
us no where, wrought up in a style of more exquisite 
harmony than in his works; and for all the graces of 
the most melodious diction, beautiful imagery, and 
delicate rythm, his style strikes upon the ear as the 
most delightful arg fe 

Knickerbocker’s New York, in the estimation of 
many, is his most original, spirited and vigorous pro. 
duction. It has all the racy freshness of the coun 
where the scene of it is laid; and abounds in speci. 
mens of the most splendid composition, and strokes 
of inimitable humour. The Sketch Book has seemed 
tous the most highly finished of his works—the ef. 
fort of his meridian genius, while yet he had lost 
none of his fire and freshness by his residence in 
foreign land, nor bad learned to fear the crities. Man 
of its tales are perfect gems. The language furnishes 
nothing more attractive or fascinating, in their way, 
I would not deem it extravagant to apply to them 
Rapier’s praise of Anacreon’s odes—* that they are 
flowers, beauties, and perpetual graces.” Rip Van 
Winkle, is told with a spirit, a life, a zest, that no. 
thing can surpass. Rip, in the course of his event. 
ful life, among others, made the remarkable disco. 
very, that ‘a woman’s tongue is the only edged tool 
that grows sharper the longe: it is used.” 

His Bracebridge Hall and Talesofa Traveller, 
though we may perceive, as Gen. Lafayette remark. 
ed, that he has gained nothing of spirit or energy by 
leaving the beautiful rivers, and majestic forests, and 
picturesque mountains of his native land, still evince 
that they are from the same masterly hand,—still 
glittering and racy—still redugdant of beauty, even 
to oriental opulence. He has exerted his genius in 
another, and ahigher walk, and proved that his pow- 
ers had not yet been tasked to their utmost. Of the 
Life of Columbus, a British eritic has pronounced, 
that it will supersede all other works on the subject, 
and never itself be superseded. In this work he ap- 
pears in a situation that will allow of the institution 
ot a comparison between him, Sir Walter Scott and 
Mr. Moore; and we believe critics have concurred in 
bestowing the palm upon the Life of Columbus, over 
that of Sheridan and Napoleon. So that we may say, 
that from this contest, he retires the victor. His last 
work, Chronicles of the Conquest of Granada, is a 
splendid history of a series of romantic and interest- 
ing events, that were never worthily related before. 
— Whatever Homers and Shakspeares may rise, at 
a future day, to shed glory on our country, *‘the mild 
and beautiful genuis of Irving,” as it has been beau- 
tifully expressed, ‘‘will always be regarded as the 
eo ee star, that led up the mareh of our heavenly 

ost.” 


THE EXTRAORDINARY BLACK BOOK. 
From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 


We have lately fallen in with a sable-bound volume 
of considerable size, under the above extraordinary 
title. It comes from London, and professes to con- 
tain an exposition of the expenditures, patronage, 
influence and abuses of government, in Church, State, 
Law, and Representation: together with a list of the 
numerous Placemen and Sinecurists, who drain so 
much of the lite-blood of ** Old England.” 

On the first page of this publication isa caricature 
representing Johu Bull fastened down to the ground, 
like Gulliver, by the hairs of his head. His tace ex- 
hibits a most ludicrous expression of distress, while 
a number of clergymen are trampling on his lean ex- 
teriors and fleecing him of his monies. His sides are 
miserably fallen away, and his cheeks have lost their 
ancient rotundity. In the back ground, a party of 
horsemen are advancing over his degenerate paunch. 
Two of them in military costume are bearing stand- 
ards, on one of which is inscribed ** Might makes 
right!” and on the other, ** Cunning is Power!”—In 
front, a parson in his gown, and a hook-nosed gentle- 
man ina surtout, are performing the“ Whigs’ March” 
to the tune of ** loaves and fishes.”” The whole is a 
laughable caricature and a severe satire on the pre- 
sent administration of Great Britain. 

In the list of Placemen and Sinecurists, we find af- 
fixed to each name, the annual amount that is paid 
them. The suthor adds te these oceasional stric- 
tures of his own, some of which for bitter sar- 
casm and fearless comment, we have rarely seen sur- 
passed. We subjoin a few, taken at random. 

‘* ANNE, countess dowager of Mornington, pen- 
sion on civil list £600, 

‘* By the powers! here is the prince of Waterloo’s 
aged mother, Anne Hill, among the state paupers. 
‘This is too bad at any rate. We always knew the 
Duke was fond of money, but we did think he would 
provide for his parent. It is no less a reproach to 
his brothers, Wellesley, Maryborough, Powley and 
Gerard-Valerian, the prebendary of Durham, all of 
whom have been receiving not less than £40,000 a 

year, and yet to suffer their venerable progenitor to 

be maintained out of the public taxes is intamy past 
endurance. What a griping set they must be! Ar- 
thur was always thrifty and provident, but we did 
not think it would come to this!” 

*¢ Leopo.p, Prince of Saxe-Coburg, £50,000 per 
annum.” 

*¢ Ah! poor Bort—how much this 50,000 a year 
would help thy ill-fed sides, and widow’d. ragged- 
ness!” 

‘¢ JerrreEY, Francis, Lord Advocate of Scotland, 
with a salary of £2,500 per annum. 

Well, this is a revolution! Who could have 
thought of passing from the guidance of the prince 
of Waterloo to the prince of critics! If we live, we 
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ill have a at St. Stephen’s on this prime feather 
h on the triumph of the THREE Days, and, we 
trust, he will not back out—he can write too, as fine 
poetry in prose as Lalla Rookh. He is an uncom- 
mon fine fellow.” 


BREAKFAST. 


he early morning meal is one of great import- 
S ance to every regular liver: ofall our meals, it is the 
one Which can with the least propriety be dispensed 
vith. A proper supply of wholesome nourishment 
in the morning, is requisite to repair the loss sus- 
ained by fasting, and the increased discharge from 
the skin, in the form. of insensible perspiration in 
the night, and to fit the body for the active duties in 
which it is to engage during the succeeding hours of 
the day. ‘The keen appetite with which the break- 
fast table is approached, and the general feeling of 
well-being, experienced after rising from it, are 
among the most certain evidences of a healthy sto- 
mach. To the drunkard, the dyspeptic, and the late 
riser, breakfast presents but few attractions. _ 

In order fully to enjoy this meal, it is essential that 
the individual should rise from his bed an hour, at 
jeast, before partaking of it; that the supper, on the 
preceding night, should have been light and sparing, 
and the sleep refreshing. Want of appetite, for 
preakfast, is often occasioned by the relaxing influ- 
ence of a warm bed, and an indolent or sedentary 
mode of life; the importance therefore, of restoring 
the activity of the stomach, by fresh air and gentle 
exercise, before sitting down to it, must be evident 
toevery one. All persons, indeed, will find it to 
their advantage to employ the intermediate time, 
between rising and sitting down to table, either in 
walking out of doors, or moving about the house, and 
taking some amusing exercise. Very active exerise 
should be avoided; for fatigue or over-exertion has a 
direct tendency, particularly at this period, to impair 
the powers of the stomach, and render it unfitted for 
digesting the food taken into it. ! 

mmediately on returning, from the morning walk, 
breakfast should be ready. The solidity of this meal 
should be regulated,even by persons in perfect health, 
by the amount of labour or exercise subsequently to 
be engaged in, and by the time of dining—as to the 
quantity of food proper to betaken, the calls ofa na- 
tural appetite constitute the only safe guide. When 
the powers of digestion are strong, the individual is 
engaged in active pursuits, and his arrangements re- 
quire that dinner should be postponed until a late 
hour, a soft boiled egg, a slice of the lean part of 
cold beef or mutton; a portion of a cold roasted fowl 
or even of a beef-steak properly cooked, may be add- 
ed to the bread and fluids ordinarily taken, in order 
to support the powers of the system, and prepare it 
for the exhausting efforts to which it is to be expos- 
ed. The same diet may even be proper for persons 
of delicate habits, and for the aged provided their 
appetite is good, and their stomach unaffected with 
disease. 

The custom of partaking, at this meal, of coffee or 
tea, is too deeply rooted to permit us, even wefe we 
inclined, to indulge the hope of producing, in regard 
to it, any important change. Against coffee, how- 
ever, aS an item in the morning meal, when not too 
strong, and taken in moderation, witha sufficient 
amount of pure milk and sugar, we have no very de- 
cided objections. In many instances, good chocolate 
properly prepared, will constitute an excellent sub- 
stitute for coffee; while those engaged in laborious 
employments will find in milk, and its various pre- 
parations with farinaceous substanees, taken in the 
morning, a nourishment far more wholesome, and 
better adapted to support their systems through the 
toils of the day, than either coffee or chocolate. To 
tea, especially green tea, for breakfast, we have cer- 
tainly much stronger objections than to coffee. 


From the breakfast table of all who are desirous 
of avoiding uneasy feelings, and of preserving a sound 
stomach, should be absolutely banished every species 
of hot cakes. Good bread, well baked, and at least 
one day old, with the addition of a moderate quan- 
tity of fresh butter, or what is still more wholesome, 
bread slightly toasted, and not buttered until it has 
been allowed to cool, should invariably be preferred 
to hot cakes, short cakes, or, infact, to cakes of any 
kind. If home-made bread can be procured, it is, 
when properly baked, always more nutritious, and 
easier of digestion, than bakers’ bread. Butter has 
been objected to, asa gross and unwholesome food; 
we believe, however, the objection to be unfounded: 
butter, when perfectly fresh, that is, free from the 
least tendeney to rancidity, used sparingly, with 
bread, is very readily digested, and nutritious; so far 
from being detrimental to health, it has rather a con- 
trary tendency: it is its immoderate use, by weak 
and irritable stomachs, that renders it unwholesome. 
There is one mode, however, in which butter is fre- 

uently eaten, that should be carefully abstained 
ne especially by the delicate and dyspeptic—we 
mean, when spread upon hot bread, rolls, or cakes; 
the oily part of the butter being separated by the heat 
thus communicated to it, remains in the stomach for 
some time, producing heart-burn, pain, and other 
neomfortable sensations. Hot buttered toast is an- 
other form in which the butter becomes injurious; 
it being converted, in preparing the toast, into an 
acrid, or even caustic fluid, which disorders the sto- 
mach, ‘retards digestion, and produces pain and op- 

pression, acrid eructations, &e. i 
_ There cannot, perhaps, be a more pernicious ar- 


ticle served upon the breakfast table, than the very | 


common one of salted fish, cooked by broiling. In 
the stomach of a ploughman, or other robust labour- 
er, it may undoubtedly be digested with facility, and 
without exciting a single disagreeable sensation; but 
this is not the case with the less active and more irri- 
table stomachs of the sedentary inhabitants of a city. 
Salted and broiled fish, taken by the lattér, even in 
quantities which might be esteemed very moderate, 
will produce a train of disagreeable symptoms, 
which sometimes continue for the whole of the ensu- 
ing day and night. Nausea,'pain of the head, rancid 
eructations, and slight fever, or even eruptions of 
the skin, not unfrequently result, in delicate consti- 
tutions, from partaking of this species of food. We 
have intimated above our objection, as a general 
rule, tothe use of tea at breakfast. The following 
anecdote, related by the celebrated Abernethy, may 
on this subject, afford a useful hint to many of our 
readers. 

** There was afriend of one of my pupils, whom 
he requested me to see; and upon my word I thought 
she had all the symptoms produced by an organic dis- 
ease of the heart; but recollecting that similar symp- 
toms also resulted occasionally from disease of the di- 
gestive organs, [ said ‘pray madam, is there no parti- 
cular time at which you find your disease to get 
worse?’ ‘OQ yes,’ she answered, ‘ every morning, im- 
mediately after breakfast.? ‘ Pray, what do you take 
for breakfast?? ‘The answer was, ‘ always bread and 
tea.” ‘QO, don’t take teaany 1aore,’ was my reply; ‘I 
would never take into my stomach that which seems 
to provoke the complaint.? This led toa lecture on 
diet, and the result was, that she was to take bread 
and milk; however I thought it was a gone case.— 
About a year afterwards, 1 one day met my pupil in 
the street, and upon venturing to inquire of him 
how the young lady I had visited was, he replied, 
‘O sir, you have cured her, perfectly cured her, by 
causing her to take bread and milk for her break- 
fast.? "Journ. Health. 


From the Liverpool Albion. 


THE BACHELOR’S FAREWELL TO HIS 
COMPANIONS. 


FELLOW-WANDERERS,—I am resolved to marry! 
confirmed—doubly confirmed in my resolution. ‘To 
all bachelors, old, young, and middle aged, therefore 
1 say, in the words of Burke, when he left the oppo- 
sition,—** Gentlemen, I quitthe camp!” 1 cannot, 
however, take leave of my ‘‘ half brother bachelors” 
without expressing my regret—for what? not for 
leaving now, but for not having left before this, this 
society of aset of fellows hardly to be tolerated in 
any civilized country; but I have been duped, delud- 
ed, imposed upon beyond measure of compass. I 
would not have remained longer in the camp with 
such a craven hearted corps,—such an undisciplined, 
weak, irregular, dull soldiery; fellows who are bank- 
rupts in purse, in wit, in reputation. But what 
could be expected from a class of beings—*é stale, 
a, and unprofitable,” as old bachelors generally 
are! 

Fellow-wanderers, you may call my sudden meta- 
morphosis a new or old light,—a reformation, a con- 
version, a whim, or what you please, for I am re- 
solved to wed, and if it be not the march of mind, I 
believe it will, tome, be the march of comfort. 

lam resolved to retire from the noise and confu- 
sion—from the folly and profligacy of bachelorship, 
to the peaceful haven of matrimony. I shall dis- 
solve partnership with the late *‘ extensive firm,” 
which | joined unsolicited,vand leave withcut regret. 
The ladies will applaud the defection, for this expose 
will strengthen their artillery against the already 
proscribed race of old bachelors. Mothers will 
read these observations to, their daughters, and the 
daughters for themselves. Nay, every old maid in 
the country will, ‘‘ with greedy ear, devour up my 
discourse,” it will strenghten their weakness against 
their opponents, the bachelors. Thus having secured 
the ladies, I care not what becomes of the gentle- 
men, more especially the bachelor part of them. It 
may be inquired, What evil have you done me, bro- 
ther bachelors? What good have you ever done me, 
by chance or design? Have you not taught me to 
smoke, to take snuff, to drink wine? All which I 
henceforth renounce, because I am to get married. 
Have you not enticed me to make bets, play cards, 
and keep late hours? All whicheI shall now for- 
swear, because I have resolved to wed. Have you 
not solicited me to join club after club, attend routs, 
balls, taverns; to jaunt here and there, dissipate my 
time, money, and mind tono purpose? All which 
I resolutely give up from this day, and for thissim- 
ple reason,—because I have resolved to get married. 

Over and above these weighty charges, have I not 
been literally pestered by your acquaintance for the 
last thirty years? Are not the generality of old musty 
bachelors a parcel of scarecrows, calling themselves 
one’s friends, while they are the greatest enemies to 
his repose and happiness? One bachelor borrows mo- 
ney of me which he never intends to pay; another so- 
licits to be introduced to my tailor, who measures him 
and leaves me measureles# in regret, for I have to pay 
the bill; another pretends to be an excellent judge in 
wines, and tastes away an occasional bottle of my best! 
Then comes ina horde of bachelors on a Sunday, and, 
as I am famed for having good legs, of mutton, they 
soon leave for me, not a leg to stand upon! Roast and 
boiled disappear with greater eelerity than the loco- 
motive engines on the Rail-way! They area flock 
of devouring locusts. Egypt was never more plagued 
than I have been; but it is over: the swallows of sum- 
mer will scon disappear in winter; not one of those 


old bachelors shall enter my threshold when I am 
married. Prince Henry never left his dissolute com- 
panions with more satisfaction than I leave you, for 
you have Bardolphs, Pims, and many a Poins among 
you. Indeed, I may say with that royal penitent,— 


‘* Presume not that Iam the thing I was; F 
For youall must know, so shall the world perceive, 
That I have turn’d away my former self; 

So will I those that keep me company.” 


You tell me all nations are struggling hard for li- 
berty and that I should retain mine; but I say again, 
that Lam struggling to lose my liberty, for I have 
found it to be the most galling chain of the most 
galling servitude! You tell me *¢ the cap of liberty 
is the only coronet;” but I tell you again, I have not 
found it a **golden diadem.” The cap of liberty has 
imprisoned me too long,—confined me among you 
in a moral Bastile, incarcerated, cramped, checked 
worse than Sterne’s starling in the cage—‘** I can’t 
get out, Ican’t get out!” But shall get out of 
your clutches, fellow wanderers! What are the fruits 
of this liberty? , An aching head, a sunken eye, hag- 
gard, overhanging eye-brows, feverish pulse, pale 
cheeks, are some of the ‘* glorious advantages” ofa 
bachelor’s liberty. Delusive bauble! whole nations 
have been destroyed by thy syren voice; no wonder 
individuals should listen to your decoying blandish- 
ments. Iam glad I have ‘* serewed up my courage 
to the sticking point,” and resolved, at all hazards, 
to get married. I will be a Benedict; let horns come 
if they will, ‘*thatis part of a wife’s dowry,” as 
Shakspeare has it; I could even then laugh at my 
quondam companions, for their ears are longer than 
those of Bottom in the play. 

Take a single figure trom yonder group of miser- 
able old bachelors; see the niggard creature intuse 
his tea, counting every leaf lest he should make it 
too strong for his shattered nerves; but all the sugar 
of the West Indies will not sweeten the cup socially; 
it wants the fair hand of woman to mix it, and her 
bright eye to beam upon our souls when we drink it. 
Her smile enhances every meal, and her soft voice 
sweetens every draught, but the cold, phlegmatic 
bachelor; the lonely, stingy, snarling, drivelling, re- 
velling, wandering bachelor lives without aim and 
dies unregretted. He cannot sweeten the social meal, 
cherish the drooping heart, or be soothed with chil- 
dren’s innocent prattle. For he is ** full of noise 
and fury, signifying nothing.” 

I may mention here, that, since my ‘* Defence of 
Widows,” in the Albion of the 25th October last, I 
have been favoured with several communications 
from that class of fair readers; and I take this oppor- 
tunity of acknowledging their kindness. One lady 
sent me a Christmas cake; another thanked me, and 
said, ‘‘that one who so ardently defended the widow 
would be able to protect our orphans,’’—but ‘‘apon 
this hint I spake” not; a third invited me to her house, 
where I was introduced to half a dozen more lively, 
lovely, interesting widows,—creatures whose smiles 
would chase away the gloom of care from the brow 
of the most ascetic anchorite; and a fourth sent me a 
cheese from Somersetshire. Bless their little hearts! 
Yet this very defence roused the anger of a fair cor- 
respondent, Maria, whose neat and pithy defence of 
the old sisterhood did her much credit. If this 
meets her pretty eye, I hope she will again trace the 
fair paper with a fairer hand. . 

And now, ye hoary-headed bachelors—ye horde of 
jocund triflers—ye insufferable band of self-deceiv- 
ing, procrastinating sophists, who must not aspire 
even to the withered hand of an old maid, nor ap- 
proach the presence of a buxom widow, much less 
pretend to a blooming maiden, your cases are des- 
perate, and must be given over to a special commis- 
sion of the ladies, by whom you will indubitably be 
feund guilty of every count in the indictment. As 
for me, I have found that ‘it is not good for man to 
be alone,” and have resolved to marry; to have my 
own domicile, ring my own bell, command my own 
servant; and thus eseape the neglects of lodgings 
and the inconvenience of a boarding-house. F'are- 
well! 

Farewell the noisy song, the midnight bell, 

The ear-piercing rattle of the nightly watch, 

Farewell !—the bachelor’s noisy hall; — 

“The pomp and circumstance of glorious” celi- 
bacy,— 

The ills aaa miseries of a bachelor’s ife—farewell! 

For now my océupation’s gone! A Bacweror. 


EXTRACTS 

From Foreign Journals received at this Office. 

Persian Customs.—The following is Sir R. Ker 
Porter’s description of an entertainment given to him 
by the prime minister of the Prince of Adzerbidjan, 
at Tabriz. He and his companions were shown into 
an extensive saloon, carpeted all over, and with the 
usual accompaniments of nummuds, which are long 
and narrow pieces of a thicker and softer substance, 
made of wool or felt. On some of these sat several of 
the officers of state, who rose on their approach; and 
after the usual compliments, the company took their 
station, sitting cross-legged on the nummuds appoint- 
ed for their accommodation. - When the host enter- 
ed, all the company rose, and on being re-seated, he 
bowed to each person according to his rank, uttering 
acompliment suited to the esteemed importance of 
the guest. The routine of the entertainment was 
the following—Kalioons, or smoking apparatus, wert 
presented; then coffee, served in very small cups, 
without cream or sugar; kalioons succeeded; then tea 
inlarger cups. After this ten minutes were occupied | 


in conversation, when the minister gave a signal for 
dinner to be brought. Several servants immediately 
entered, bearing a long narrow roll of flowered cotton 
in theirarms, which they laid down, and spread before 
the whole company, who occupied both sides of the 
room. ‘This napery was placed close to their knees. 
The next service was to set a piece of thin bread or 
cake before each guest, to be used asa plate and nap- 
kin, Then came a tray between every two persons, 
containing the following articles of food:—two bowls 


delicate and elegant workmanship; a couple of dishes 
of piles, composed of rice soaked in oil or butter; 
boiled fowls; raisins, and a little saffron; two plates 
with sliced melons; two others, containing a dozen 
kabbobs, or morsels of dry boiled meat; and a dish, 
presenting a fowl roasted to a cinder. The whole 
party along the extended web being similarly sup- 
plied, the host gave the signal for falling to, at which 
every back became bent, every face was brought close 
to the point of attack, and every jaw was instantly in 
motion. The rice, or other victuals, was, with a 
dexterity which to strangers appeared wonderful, 
gathered up with the fingers of the right hand, and 
at the same moment thrust into the mouth. No ces- 
sation could be observed in the universal, active tran- 
sition of meat, melon, and sherbet, from the board to 
the mouths of the grave and distinguished assembly. 
The sounds of mastication were particularly audible. 
At this repast the foreigners were rather losers from 
their awkwardness and want of success in gathering 
up such dishes as were in acomminuted state. The 
servants cleared away in the same order in which the 
things had been put down; water was carried around, 
and poured on their hands over a basin, which they 
dried with their pocket handkerchiefs. A kalioon 
with tea followed, and continued with a few inter- 
ruptions during the conversation, which now, for the 
first time, took place. A fresh kalioon finished the 
entertainment, and the company rose to take their 
leave. Their cleanliness, both in their persons and 
houses, has been praised; yet the common people are 
somewhat slovenly. 

In Persia a native never enters a room in boots or 
slippers, and a compliance with this custom is ex- 
pected from foreigners. Where the unmanner! 
pride of the latter has objected to it, and yet politi- 
cal reasons rendered it advisable to receive such a 
visiter, means have been provided for receiving him 
inthe open air. Another point of etiquette is to 
keep the head covered, and the English gentlemen 
in the entertainment now deseribed were obliged to 
dine in their cocked hats and feathers, though some- 
what incommodious. 

Origin of Paul Pry.—Mr. Poole, the author of 
the popular comedy bearing this title, gives, in the 
course of an amusing article in the New Monthly 
Magazine for March, the following account of the 
original suggestion of the character:—*‘ The idea of 
the character of Paul Pry was suggested by the follow- 
ing anecdote, related to me by a beloved friend. An 
idle old lady, living in a narrow street, had passed 
so much of her time in watching the affairs of her 
neighbours, that she at length, aequired the power 
of distinguishing the sound of every knocker within 
hearing. It happened that she fell ill, and was for 
several days coufined to her bed. Unable to observe 
in person, what was going on without, she stationed 
her maid at the window, as a substitute for the per- 
formance of that duty. But Betty soon grew weary 
of the occupation: she became careless in her reports 
—impatient and tetchy when reprimanded for her 
negligence. ‘ Betty, what are you thinking about!— 
don’t you hear a double knock at No. 9? Who is it?’ 
‘The first floor lodger; Ma’am.’ ‘ Betty!—Betty! 
I declare I must give you warning. Mad don’t you 
tell me what that knock is at No. 54?? ‘Why, Lord! 
Ma’am, it is only the baker with pies.’ ‘ Pies, Bet- 
ty! what ean they want with pies at 54? they had pies 
yesterday!’ Of this very point I have availed my- 
self. Let me add that Paul Pry was never intended 
as the representative of any one individual, but a class. 
Like the melancholy of Jaques, he is * compounded 
of many Simples;’ and 1 could mention five or six who 
were unconscious contributors to the character. That 
it should have been so often, though erroneously, 
supposed to have been drawn after particular persons 
is, perhaps, complimentary to the general truth of 
.the delineation.” 

Lambeth Street.—A very peaceable looking, pale- 
faced operative, charged a brawny limbed coal por- 
ter—one of the ‘‘unwashed”—with having assaulted 
him, 

‘¢ I were a sitting quite promiscuous in the t 
room of the Jolly Gardeners, when the defendant gets 
into ahargument with me, which Ltold him he know- 
ed nothingat allabout. ‘Don’t I,’ says he, ‘and what 
do you think? and he ups with his fist and gives me 
a litle punch in the head. So as I warnt able to 
compete with him, why I gets up and walks out, 
with this here hobservation, that] were rightly sar- 
ved to, holding sitch discourse with sitch a feller. 
He follows me out, and quite unawors, fetches me a 
kick behind wot sent me smack into the kindle.” 

“ Please your Vorship,” said the defendant, ‘that 
there chap vonted to bounde me as he’d got a better 
er heddication than vot I’d got, and I offered to take 
the conceit out on him in any branch of larning hows 
somever; but instead of that, vile I was busy in dis- 
coursing with the company, I’m blowed if he didn’t 
take and drink vot I’d got left inmy pint.” . 

A policeman here informed the Magistrates, that 
the conduct of the defendant had been exceedingly 
violent, and that when in custody he had resisted and 


severely beaten him. 


of sherbet, each provided with a wooden spoon of 
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The Magistrate, upon hearing this, fined the de- 
fendant 5/. or two months’ imprisonment. 
Major Keppel, who has just published the results 


of his late travels in Turkey, entitled ‘Narrative of 


a Journey across the Balcan,’ proceeded to Constan- 
tinople, by way of France, Switzerland, and Italy.— 
He visited, among other places, Lepanto, Corinth, 
Athens, Napoli di Romania, Adrianople, Smyrna, 
connected with which he has given much new and 
valuable information. His visit to Count Diebitsch, 
—his interview with Count Capo d’Istrias—with the 
Grand Vizier, Mahomet Redschid Pasha—and other 
distinguished persons; and, indeed the whole narra- 
tive of his adventures, cannot fail to be perused with 
high interest. The illustrations to this valuable work 
are twelve in number, including a map of the north- 
western part of Asia Minor. " 
Smoking Tobacco.—We are often asked if the use 
of tobacco be injurious. Viewing the question in the 
abstract, we should answer, yes. To a person in full 
health nothing is required but pure air, food, and 
drink; every thing else is superfluous, and conse- 
quently oppressive to the eonstitution. A narcotic 
substance must be more than oppressive, because it 
makes a direct attack on the nervous system. It af- 
fects the stomach and the brain. But viewing man 
asthe creature of civilization, subjected hourly to 
excitement foreign to his nature and injurious to his 
health, narcotics, by allaying nervous 
Tay, in certain circumstances and constitutions, be 
really useful. We would not therfore deprive the 
smoker of his consolation, but we would keep the 
practice from excess. Wewould guard especially 
against that of unnecessary potations, to which the 
practice so frequently leads. Drinking is a great 
and positive evils smoking at best but a slight good. 
If the two must be associated, banish them as deci- 
dedly inimical to health and reason, Smoking can 
never be proper before the middle period of life. 
For young men to parade the streets in the evening, 
with cigars in their mouths, is either miserable affec- 
tation, or something worse.—T’hrackrah on the ef- 
fects of Employments on Health and Longevity. 
How to get all you ask.—Desire the women to take 
all > Sa have and the mento give you nothing, and 
both will be sure to grant all you ask of them. 
. How to be always welcome.—Give something wher- 
ever you go, and you will be sure of a good reception. 
Howto catch a woman.—lIf she walks, walk faster, 
if she walks faster, run; if she ran, fly, and you’ll soon 
come up to her. 


ODE TO FRANCE.—sy JAMES NACE. 


Queen of the world! canst thou forget 
Thatlofty name was thine; 

Or, ifit be remember’d yet, 
Must thou that name resign? 

The nations that were once thy slaves 
Are they thy masters now? 

And when a foreign scepire waves, 
Must thou before it bow? 

And must thy once exalted throne, 
Degraded now, receive 

A king, in name a king alone, 
Who dares not for a moment do 

A manly deed that might pursue 
His country’s wishes, or his own, 

Till Europe’s despots give him leave! 

Oh, France! Awake! 


Awake! I know thou wilt! Though deep 
As death's, thy lion-spirits’ sleep, 
There is a name whose whisper’d breath > 
Can start thee from the sleep of death ! 
It little needs that I should tel) 
That name of earth the mightiest spell. 
Look in thy heart and read the name 
Most cherished there—the name of him 
Who found thee sunk in crime and shame ; 
Thy strength decay’d, thy glory dim; 
Who pitying heard thy hopeless groans, 
And raised thee by his giant might ; 
Who piled a pyramid of thrones, 
To place thee on the sun-crown’d height, 
Who rent away the brightest gem 
From Europe’s every diadem, 
For thee, Oh France! to wreathe them all 
In one resplendent coronal, 
And bind its glories on thy brow— 
What wast thou then? what art thou now? 
Oh, France! Awakel 


Awake! Look up!—What meets thine eye? 
The spoils of Austerlitz, 
Upon whose colunin, towering high, 
A mighty phantom flits; 
With melancholy glance and stern, 
His awful eyes upon thee turn, 
While pointing to the sculptured name 
Of al! his hundred fields of fame: 
Behold thy veteran # faltering by, 
And at the trophy ofthy sharne, 
The trophy of thy glory erst, 
Their hearts with indignation burst, 
And on the spot they die! 


They die! it rather were a sight 
To call the dead to life, e 
And pour themfrom their graves, to fight 
Again in sternest strife! 
They die! and thou—art thou not dead! 
Or why so lowreclines thy head? 
Oh, France! Awake! 


Awake! Oh soon shalt thou awake, 
And from thy throne the puppet shake; 


Whose power, as conscience tells him, springs 
But from the grace of foreign kings, 
From whom he must receive, with awe, 


‘For thee and for himself the law! 


Thy children shall in arms arise 

Around thy chosen one, 

The star of all creation’s eyes, 

The lord of battle’s son! 
Though Europe’s tyrants shall combine 
war with the imperial line, 

And bid thee at their hands receive 

A master from the race abhorr’d, 
Their purpose they shall not achieve 

While thou hast yet a sword! 


Remember that thou art not free 
While foreign kings dictate to thee! 
Then onward—onward to the fight! 
Assert a nation’s dearest right, 

To heed no choice except her own, 
For him who shall ascend her throne! 
Though millions shall that right oppose, 
In vain the number of thy foes! 
The spirit of thy lord of war 

Shall stalk thy stern array before; 
Thy foes shall feel its secret power, 
Andin its awful presence cower! 


Nay---were thy foes with conquest flush’d, 
And thou beneath their numbers crush’d, 
Oh then if one should breathe the spell 
By them and thee remember’d well, 
That sound, as awful to their ear 
As that, which sent at dead of night 
From heaven, compell’d Assyria’s flight, 
Shall paralyze their souls with fear! 
Thy dying shall forget to die, 
And start again to arms; 
The victors shall before thee fly 
In agonized alarms, 
While thunders every ear upon 
The shout of “ Vive Napoleon!” 


From the Evening Fost. 


THE INCONSTANT. 


He loved them all—the Graces three! 
Each sway’d by turns his heart, 
And though he boasted * fancy free,” 

Their bonds he could not part: 
For did he proudly strive to break 
From one’s bewildering chain, 
A rival grace would captive take 
His fluttering heart again. 


And well, in sooth, might gallant bend 
Unto that fairy group; 

Where soul, and wit, and beauty blend, 
What spirit would not stoop? 

And he—he worshipp’d each fair brow— 
Knelt to each brilliant star— _ 

Half proffer’d each young sylph his vow— 
(What flirts men sometimes are!) 

The first from boyhood’s careless hours, 
Within his heart he'd shrin’d; 

Her image with the brightest flowers 
Of life’s sweet spring was twin’d! 

And when he watched her pale rose cheek— 
Her eye, so like the dove’s— 

He loved her for her graces meek, 
Yet twas as rover loves. 

The second was a petite belle, 
All sentiment and tears; 

(He lik’d this one not quite as well 
As her of boyhood’s years;) 

He found her sometimes much inclin’d 
‘l'o douleur, sighs, and whim, 

And seldom paus’d her woes to bind — 
The dismats lur’d not him. 


So when her’s was a gloomy vein 
He wander'd to the third— 

She boasted wit bright as Champaign, 
And warbled like a bird. 

There was a radiance in her eye 
That spoke of honours won, 

And her curl’d lip, and bearing high, 
Told mischief she had done. 


Our hero lov’d the beauties all, 
Yet not to one would yield, 
Until a certain Fancy Ball 
His fate in darkness seal'd: 

For offers at that fete, on dit, 
Came from the bachelor band, 
And ‘mid the rest the Graces three 

Each won a heart and hand! 


And now, his idols gone, our beau 
Vows “woman's false as fair’-- 

Her heart’s as cold as Lapland snow, 
Her love not worth a hair! 

Pray, did he think our belles would wait 
His pleasure and his ease? 

And, when he said, “Who'll be my mate?” 
Would answer *‘Whom you please?” 

N'importe--we pity him. They say 
He quaffs no Champaign now— 

His perfumes all are cast away, 
No frizZes shade his brow. 

He talks of waves, of cords, of steam, 
Of lyres with broken strings; 

*And vows no more of love he'll dream-- 

Unless ‘tis at the Springs! 

And should he there join Cupid's train, 
He’ ll not be such a dunce 

As worship at three shrines again— 
He’s been outwitted once. 


A PORTRAIT.—BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


She is not beautiful—and yet 

Her eye’s dark glance is one of those, 
Which, flashing from theircalm repose 
Like star-beams at the twilight’s close, 

The gazer may not soon forget. 
Ay—it will haunt him in his sleep, 

Wild, beautiful, and like the quiver 
Of moonlight mirrored in the deep, 

Dark current of some shadowed river;— 
A changeful but unfading light, 

A lustre from the spirit caught, 
Varying, indeed, but ever bright 

With the unshadowed hues of thought. 


Her features are not handsome—there 
Is little on her pallid lip; 
Her bloodless cheek, and coarse, thin hair, 
Her stooping form and downcast air, 
With beauty claiming fellowsbip. 


FENELLA. 


| And the blood of the foe shall our furrows dye. 


Yet none may lightly pass her by, 
Who meets the giance of her dark eye, 
Or listens to her silver tone, 

Softened and sweet as music’s own— 
And not a simple sound alone— 
Like that of many a modern belle, 
Unmeaning as the music blown 
By breezes through an ocean-shell— 
But rich with feeling—and the flow 
Of pure and elevated thought, 
Rising unmeaning and unsought, 
As if theearnest soul might not 
Be darkly fettered down below. 


And should you listen to her—when, 

Tired with the giddy whirl of mirth, 
Or weary with the strife of men, 

Your better nature feels its worth, 

And scorns those low and earth-born things 
Which fetter down the spirit’s wings; 

Then, while her glance and yours are meeting, 
And sweet tones o’er her lips are fleeting— 
And thoughts more rich than pearl or gold, 
Which marked the fairy’s speech of old, 
Reveal the wealth of mind which lies 

Within her mild quiet bosom-—- 
Fiowers of a mental Paradise, 

Which close their hues to vulgar eyes, 

And only to the gifted blossom:— 

How would the vain and fickle throng, 
Who float in dance and mirth along— 
Whose words are only Fashion’s cant, 

Grown threadbare by their constant trial-- 
Monotonous as Indian chant, 

Or music from a three-stringed viol-- 
Who half would make a Christfan own 

That portion of the Moslem faith 
Which teaches that in man alone 

Is felt the Spirit's quickening breath;— 
Fade into very nothingness 

Before the loveliness of mind— 

The feeling heart—the taste refined— 
The sympathy to soothe and bless! 
All—all—that maketh woman seem, 

Howe’er her outward form may be, 
Fairer than eastesn pilgrim’s dream, 

When, underneath some desert tree, 
The Houri form—and angel smile 
His worn and weary heart beguile! 


From the New England Review. 
TO ISABEL. 


1 do not love thee Isabel,—and yet thou art most fair, 

A being wildly beautiful as synny visionsare— — 

And thou art in thy gladdest hour, and melody and mirth 

Are gushing down thy being’s sky and o’er its shadeless 
earth. 


I might have knelt like other fools before a winning 
So appisied ‘with rain-bow-tinted flowers, so very fair as 
I praised the raven curls around thy forehead 
The glorious eye—the music of thy tone. 


I might have loved thee Isabel—I know | should if aught 

Of all thy outward mein had told of one exalted thought; 
lf through the cloud of Feshion—the pictured veil of art, 
One casual flash had broken, warm, thrilling from the 


heart. 

But no—thou wast most beautiful—unrivalled at the 
ball— 

Could’st whisper nonsense gracefully—flirt, laugh, and 
that was all;— 


And there were fools enough to pour their flatteries in 
thine ear, 

And thou wast just discreet enough to pause and smile and 
hear. 


I blame thee not fer gayety,—I would not call a shade 

Of pensiveness upon that brow where smiles so long have 
played— 

[ would not call thee from thy bright and sunny pathway 
back, 

Or cast one shadow of regret along thy flowery track. 


Oh no—smile on—smile gayly on—In fashion’s atmos- 
phere, F 

Forget the past—its light and shade—its rapture and its 
tear,— 

Turn carelessly from friendship’s tone of warning,or re- 
gret— 

Enjoy the empty praise of fools—a beautiful coquette! 

I do not love thee, Isabel,—I would as soon put on 

A crown of slender frost-work beneath the heated sun— 

Or chase the wind of Summer—or trust the sleeping sea— 

Or lean upon a shadow, as dream of loving thee. 


THE MARSEILLLOISE HYMN. 
TRANSLATED BY.DR, BOWRING. 

The day is come, the day of glory, 

Rise, children of our country, rise! 
Rise, for the despot’s standard gory, 

The despot’s standard flaps the skies! 
And hark! the hordes—the bloody minions 

Of tyrants bloodier far than they; 
They come on desolation’s pinions, 

To make your sons—your friends their prey. 
Then away to the fray, with your bright flags high; 


We go—ve go, 


These perjured kings—these slaves base hearted, 
Is it for us they forge the chain? 
For us—who into life have started, 
Ne’er to know slavery’s death again! 
For us—the free—the noble-minded, 
For us—QO, insult, crime and wrong! 
What folly hath their vision blinded? 
For us—the proud—the brave—the strong! 
Then away, &c. 


They come to outrage God and nature’s 
First, best, and most sublime decree; 
They—base and mercenary creatures— 
To flout the sons of liberty! 
They come—our free-born limbs to fetter— 
To fling in dust our upward thought: 
Spirit of freedom! no! far better 
Thy sacred lessons were we taught. 


Then away, &c. 


Then tremble, ye perfidious! tremble, 
Corrupt and servile creatures, fly! 
The hosts of liberty assemble, 
Your well won recompense is nigh! 
All here are heroes—all are brothers, 
And if they faint, and if they fall, 
The fertile earth will bring forth others, 
Ready to die or conquer—all! 
Then away, &c. 
Our fathers fought the fight victorious: 
Shall we our fathers’ names disgrace? 
We follow in their footsteps glorious, 
And midst their tombs their virtues trace! 
Their fame—their deeds—their memory cherish’d, 
The brave are children of the brave; 
We will avenge them where they perish’d 
And summon freedom from their grave! 
Then away, &e. 


Yet Mercy, from her altar speaking, 

Will cry, ** Restrain the avenging blow, 
For some there are whose hearts are breaking 
Whose hands the bolt of slavery throw!” 

But for the tyrants—those who, seated. 
On thrones, the best of men condemn 
To scaffolds, be no mercy meted— 
For why should mercy smile on them! 
Then away, &e. 
INVOCATION, 


Oh, holy love of country! speed us, 
Our guide—our trust—our guardian be. 
Oh, freedom, cherish’d freedom! lead us, 
And fight for those who fight for thee! 
Thy voice is heard, thy flag is flying, 
Thy day is won—thy foeman see, 
While midst the dust in anguish dying, 
Our glory and the victory! 


Then away, &e, 


MARRIED, 


On Tuesday evening, by the Rev. W. T. Brantly, MOR. | 
TON M:MICHAEL, Esq. to MARY, daugh Dani 

n Tuesday evening, by the Rev. Dr. Abercrombie, Mr. 
ABRAHAM SEE, merchant, to Miss MARY SARCHER 
yr city. 

n Wednesday, the 20th ult. by the Rev. Dr. Matthews 
Mr. WM. WOOD, of New York, to Miss J ‘NNI. 

n Thursday morning, 28th ult. at St. Joseph's C q 
the Rev. Mr. Hughes. Mr. iSAAC LOHMA N. 
of this city, to Miss MARGARETTA FERRALL. 

On Tuesday evening, by the Rev. M. Force, Mr. WM. 
Senet to Miss AUGUSTA ANN CHASE, all of this [ 
city. 

On Thursday evening, by the Right Rev. Bishop White 
SAMUEL W. THACKARA, to ELIZABETH, daughter 
Alexander, all of this city. 

n Thursday evening, 23th ult. by B. W. Rich 
Esq. Mayor, Mr. NATHAN HAINES, of Eversham, No 
to Miss MARY, daughter of the late Geo. Moore, of Phi- 
ladelphia. 

At Baltimore, on Tuesday evening, by the Rey. ! 
Nevins, JOSEPH BIRD, of Philadelphia, ELIZABEN, 

M. daughter of Francis Hyde, Esq. of Baltimore. 

On the 2eth ult. by the Rev. John Chambers, EDWIN 
TAMS, to LYDIA P. daughter of George Yohe, all of 
Philadelphia. 

On Sunday evening, by the Rev. Isaac Lee 
GOODMAN DAVIS, to REBECCA, daughter of the ~ 
Michael Marks, of this city. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. George E. Hare. J. 
PEMBERTON HUTCHINSON, Esq. to MARGARETTA 
daughter of the late Charles W. Hare, Esq. 

On the 28th ult. by the Rev. Dr. Livingston, Mr. CHAS. 
ROBINSON, to Miss SUSAN PATTERSON, daughter of 
the late Wm. Phillips, all of the Northern Liberties. 

On Monday evening, 25th ult. at Port Penn, Del. by the 
Rev. J. Howe, THOS. F. DALE, of Pittsburg, Pa. to 
MARGARET K. daughter of the late Dr. David Stewart, 
of the former place. 

On Monday evening, 2d inst. by the Bev. Wm. C. Mead, 
Mr.ALFRED M. EARLY ,to Miss CHRISTIANA SHEED, 
ater a daughter of the late George Sheed, of South- 
wark. 

On the Ist Mst. by the Rev. Dr. De Lancey, Mr. } 
ROBINSON, to Miss CATHARINE ANN WELSH 


DIED; 


On Tuesday afternoon, the 26th ult. in the 80th vear 
of her age, Miss ELEANOR M‘CALL, daughter of the late 
Samuel M‘Call, of this city. 

On the 2eth ult. Mr. JOHN DUFF, of the Theatre. 


Suddenly, on Friday morning, 29th ult. Mr. SAMUEL 
HARPER. 


On Thursday evening, the 28th ult, after a short but 
painful illness, Miss CATHARINE LONG, eldest daugb- 
ter of Jacob Long, of the Northern Liberties. 

On Sunday morning, in the 44th year of his age, WM. 
CRAGER. 

On Sunday, Mr. JOHN CRIGAMIRE. 

On Monday afternoon, Miss EMELINE, daughter of 


_| Wm. and Sarah Coats, aged 15 years. 


On Sunday morning, the ist inst. MARY B. AUSTIN, 
omg of the late Thomas Austin, in the 24th year of 
r age. 
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